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MEETING OP THE LANDHOLDERS’ SOCIETY. NOV. 80, 1839. 


A great meeting of the members ot the Landholder*’ Association 
was held at the Town Halh this*day, at eleven o’clock. Tables were 
placed along the whole length of the lower floor of the Hall, and in the 
centre were a smaller table and chairs raised three feet above the rest 
to render the speakers more conspicuous and audible. 

When the meeting was assembled, Balmo Dwnrkaaath Tafote 
proposed that Rajah Radhakant Deb should take the ebaify^The 
proposition was seconded by Mr. Stocqueler, am) carried: Unanimously, 
When the Rajah had taken his seat, the other seats at the elevated 
table were immediately occapied by Messrs. Turton, Leith, Hurry 
Dickens, and James Hume, Rajah Kalikrishim Baliadoo*\ Rajah Raj 
Narain Roy, Baboos Dwarkanauth Tagore, PrnsoiiDcoom&r Tagore, 
Ashootoss Dey, Ram Comul Sein, Radhapersaud Roy, and others. We 


also noticed in the neighbourhood, Messrs, Colquhoun, R, Bashaw, 
Patrick, James Cullen, S. Smith, Gordon, Vint, Charts Hogg, W. 
Fergusson, Strong, the young Rajah Kissonauth Rdy HBahadoor, 'and* 
many other European and native gentlemen of note. Wbcnthe Hall 
had filled, there might have been present at least 1,000 persons,, 

Mr. William Cobb flurry, one of the Secretaries, opened the 
business of the meeting by reading the report of the committee of 
the Association, of which the following is a copy : 

Gentlemen,— Your committee have now to perform the pleasing 
task of submitting for your consideration a report of their proceedings 
for the year which is just aboat to expire? and in doing so, they beg 
hm to- observe, that their operations, although slow, have yet been 
Conducted on safe principles, tending gradually to extend tbe pumericaf 
"jttremgtli of the Society to increase its usefulness, td^kteblish it 
tm a firm basis. ’< , 
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2. It is needless to bring to your notice facts with which you are 
so well acquainted, as the present state of the revenue, the Judicial 
Police, and other branches of the public administration of the country, 
and the extent to which they are susceptible of reform. On questions 
connected with these subjects, your committee have received numerous 
applications from various parts of the country. In regard to many of 
these, your committee have not thought it expedient to adopt any 
immediate measures, lest they should, by trespassing too frequently on 
the time and attention of the public functionaries, be thought impor- 
tunate, whilst they have been careful to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment the more important points noticed by their constituents, and which 
require its immediate attention. 

3. In obedience to the instructions given at the general meeting 
of the Society, held on the 31st of October last, your committee 
presented to His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal the memorial 
on the subject ot the resumption of lakheraj tenures, which had been 
approved by the meeting. They regret to state that the reply of the 
Bengal Government holds out no hope of redress or prospect of alle- 
viation of the distress of the suffering people set forth in that memo- 
rial. That document, together with the reply of Government, has 
already been published for your information, the committee therefore 
deem it needless to make any further reference to those papers. 

4. Your committee were further instructed to submit an appeal, 
in case of an unfavorable result Lo their memorial to the Government 
of Bengal, which they did in the first instance to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, the highest local authority for appeal. The reply which 
they have received, together with their address to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, the committee have now the honor to submit for your information. 

5. By the above reply of the Supreme Government, you will per- 
ceive that His Honor in Council makes the following observations 

* “In reply, the rt Hon’ble the President in Couucil directs me to say 
that he sees no reason to disapprove of the answer of the Government 
of Bengal from which the Society has appealed. The Government of 
India, anxious to remove every ground of complaint, has, after the 
most careful examination, authorized as extensive a relaxation of the 
law, botjji in regard to the resumption and assessment of invalid tent^ 
free tenures, as appeared requisite to secure the fullest consideration 
for the holders of the tenures iu question that could reasonably be 
expected, and His Honor in Council is persuaded that the landholders, 
under this presidency, will find abundant reason to be satisfied with 
the indulgence which has been extended to them.” 

6. In consequence of the foregoing expression of the resolution 
Government, your committee, without delay, addressed the 
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Government, and requested to be made acquainted with at least the 
outlines of the indulgent order therein alluded to. But no reply 
has yet been received ; although, from the newspapers of the presi- 
dency, and other sources, your committee have learnt that the Supremo 
Government has been pleased to direct that, in all cases in which the 
right of Government may be confirmed by the tribunals established 
for the resumption of laklieraj tenures, the assessment be settled in 
perpetuity at one-half the gross rental of 4 lie mchal. Under these 
circumstances, your committee can only recommend the acceptance 
of this indulgence with grateful thanks lotlm Supreme Government, 
and the submission of an appeal to the authorities in England for the 
admission of that part of their claims which is v< l withheld. 

7. Tour committee takes this opportunity to bring to your notice 
that all settlements of rent-tree tenure, at hub ,isso«sment as above 
alluded to, are directed to take effect prospectively from the 15th June 
last, leaving the cases of those whose tenures have already been settled 
prior to that date unredressed. The justice of this arrangement is difficult 
to perceive; your committee therefore beg your permission again to 
address the Supreme Government on the subject, a8 we n ag on a f ew 
other points connected with the said order, as aeon as they are furnished 
with an official copy. 

8. In regard to the appeal to the authorities in England, your 
committee, when they consider the liberal and enlightened views which 
now direct the public feeling there, and which have been so auspicious 
to this distant and neglected country, as to give birth to the British 
India Association, the object of which is to p* emoto our welfare— 
they cannot but entertain a well-grounded hope that an appeal to 
England on the subject, under reference, which is at ur.ee so just and so 
deserving the attention of a great nation, cannot fail to meet a favor* 
able reception in that laud of liberty, humanity, and justice, 

9. Besides the important question of resumption* your committee 
have, during the year, submitted other interesting subjects for the 
consideration of Government, which they now proceed to notice. . 

10. Your committee had much pleasure in observing an announce 
ment by the Government, in regard to the extension of the vernacular 
language in the proceedings of the Courts of Justice, from the beginning 
of the current year. On that occasion you# committee addressed the 
Government, expressing the satisfaction they felt at the prospect o#|tr 

salutary a change. , 

; * I1. Tour committee, however, pewei#$ai with regret an attafcpt 
% certain interested pertios In 
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for the consideration of Government the propriety of publishing a 
dictionary , m iuther ft vocabulary of the Court phraseology, which 
might he mod as the standard in all public proceedings held in the 
vernacular language. — Your committee have much pleasure in stating 
that their .suggestion was kindly received by the Government. 

12. In last April, your committee, in the midst of their engage- 
ments on important business, had to perform the melancholy task of 
recording the death of Mr. G. A. Prinsep, one of their members, to 
whose indefatigable exertions the Society is much indebted, and whose 
untimely and sudden decease has been a loss no less severe to this 
institution than to the public at large. 

13. A' our committee had occasion to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment the injurious effects of the great difference in the rate of duty 
charged in England upon Indian and Canadian Tobacco, and to suggest 
an equalization. A representation to the same effect having also been 
made to Government by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the 
question has ueen submitted for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, supported by the recommendation of the Government 
of India. 

14. The expected revision in the Stamp Act, in regard to the dutieB 
now levied on the kubulenU and Recurity-bonds of the village gomas- 
tahs, &c., having been delayed, your committee took an opportunity to 
call again the attention of Government to the subject. They have 
been assured that their representation will meet attentive consideration. 

15. Your committee feel much pleasure in directing your attention 
to a letter on the motivation of ilax, &c., received from Mr, A. Rogers, 
who is now in England. This paper, which is recorded at page 82 
of your committee * j proceedings, is one of the proofs of the zeal and 
devotion of Mr. Rogers, unlike to the generality of retired British 
Indians, to the interests of this country, and culls for its wannest 
acknowledgments 

16. Your committee have had occasion to submit, for the consider- 
tion of Government, four representations on the following subjects, 
viz . : 

On lalubaituh, or daily allowance to the peons who bear perwatynah, 
building ghatly ghurn or village guard-houses, subsistence, or hhorakey , 
for witnesses summoned in criminal suits, and on fining and imprison- 
ing for alleged neglect of Police duties, Of these the letters on the 
subject of talubanah and gkatty ghurs have already been replied 
tp by Government in a favorable manner, and the others are under ita 
consideration ; and will no doubt be favorably treated. 

17. Your committee are particularly anxious $0 bring to you? notice 
the zealous exertion of Mr. Crawford, you? agent 
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whom they have kept up a regular correspondence ; he is the channel 
of communication between this Institution and the British India Asso- 
ciation of England, with whose objects you are already acquainted 
through the newspapers, and from whose c Oorts, for the improvement 
of this country, so much may reasonably be expected. 

A subscription was raised and Co/s Its. 2,300 or £250 has already 
been remitted. Your committee strongly recommend you to co-operate 
with the British India Association, the object of that Institution being 
eo nearly identical with that of your Society. But on this subject you 
will bear further in the course of the proceedings of this day. 

18. Your committee having laid before you a brief outline of their 
labors since the date of their last general report, now bog to conclude, 
and in doing so, they feel it incumbent upon them to call your particular 
attention to the nature of this institution, to its national character, and 
the great objects of national improvement which form its basis, to the 
number of those who are likely to be bene fitted by it, and to the amount 
of the revenue they contribute in support of the Government of the 
country. A consideration of these circumstances demands your 
particular support for this Institution, whose very existence depends 
on the exertion in its behalf of the influence which you, imlmduidljr 
and collectively, possess, Unless that be accorded with a liberal hand, 
this rising Institution cannot be kept up in the manner which is ne- 
cessary for a full development of the advantages expected to result 
from it. 

19. Your committee now beg to direct your attention to the resolu- 
tions intended to be submitted in to-day’s meeting for your immediate 
consideration, particularly to that which regards the establishment of /. 
a Parliamentary Agency, the importance of which, not only to this • 
Institution, but to the country at large, cannot at present bo ftjly 
estimated. 

(Signed) W. 0. Hcrey and 

PaOSONOCOOMAR T.lOOEEj 

Honorary Secretaries. 

CAywm, Dtf.7, 1839. 

« 

When the report had been read, Rq'ah Kalikrishna Bahadoor read 
ap address in Bengali, of which the following is a free translation:— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemcp,— With great /pleasure I seise to say, . 
dtatjrsearljfr 1^0*, ’was established, 

«A tot >t in Mf «Ap*> 
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A <i«! » ln'v. icason to believe that Government will be glad to receive 
the < »>’?». V.n >i the Society on the Draft Acts relating to Land Revenue, 
: m; t hi Police, before their actual promulgation. In accordance 
tin ret\ # >he Society will doubtless submit, from time to time, to the 
. (JovornWnl, such remarks as may appeal to them expedient and 
beneficial for Her Majesty's subjects; and should our wi^e and upright 
mlors be pleased to attend to our suggestions, much good will, no doubt, 
be the result. At present, by the law regarding the sale of zemindaries 
for arrest?, which the Government proposes to enact, the charge of 
24 per cent, for interest and penally which the zemindars used to pay 
with difficulty, will be done away. We therefore confers it will be a 
boon conferred upon us : but the evils that may still flow from the pro- 
visions ot some of the sections iii the said Act, having been duly con- 
sidered by the Society, will be respectfully . ubraitted to the Government. 
Whenever common consent is obtained on matters of general welfare, 
great hopes are entertained for their success. Besides, the advantages 
expected from the formation of our Society are innumerable. 

The inhabitant' ot the mofussii are also gradually appreciating the 
value ot this Society, which J have gathered from the verbal expression 
of opinion on the part of several t-alookdars, during my short stay in 
our zemindar ee ai Tipperah. 1 now hope that our Society will per- 
petually continue to assist in whatever may relate to the public good, 
and the trouble which its members may take-in performing its duties 
with heart and banc., will certainly be entitled to our unfeigned encomi- 
ums. It is generally known that, while .public assemblies are wanting 
in any city, the distresses of the ruled can never be brought to the 
notice of the rulers, nor redressed. If their grievances are often 
submitted in application to the local authorities, they either cause their 
displeasure, or the complaints appear to them delusory. Consequently, 
the reformation of the condition of our countrymen is interrupted. 

Our present Honorable President in Council having published the 
two new Acts, one for the prohibition of swearing by the Gunga water 
in the mofussii tribunals, and the other for reducing the rates of 
postage, Reserve our best thanks. By the latter Act, touch advan- 
tage will be gained to the community at large ; and it is hoped that 
several communications on public subjects, will be forthcoming from 
time to time. Mark, Gentlemen, that in England the transmission of 
letters by post was so abundant, that during one day, ninety thousand 
letters were received in the London Post Office, md forty thousand 
rupees were collected on account of postage. But it is a *pitj that the 
greater of our countrymen are naturally so slothful, that they do not 
like to engage in epistolary correspondence. Some are unwilling to 
write in consideration of complimentary phrases ^ some from inde- 
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pendence ; and others, from mutual jealousy and for the preservation 
of dignity, &c., neithef meet nor communicate with each other. How- 
ever, by the noble example of European policy and customs, these 
disgusting oriental manners are novv-a-duys fast declining. 

I am glad to observe that some of the European gentlemen, who, 
although residing at a dist anno from us of about five thousand miles, 
gentlemen in England i mean, out of compassion, #re trying to confer 
benefit upon our countrymen ; in consequence of which, they have? 
established an Institution under the denomination of the u British 
[ndiaa Society.” At it* first grand meeting, Lord Brougham, having 
taken the chair, delivered an excellent speech, which has appeared in 
the English papers and has been seen by all: he, therefore, is 
entitled to our hearty thank* ; and it is advisable tor our Society to 
communicate them to His Lordship, and to open a correspondence with 
the said Society. 

By the last intelligence from Europe, wo have been informed that 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of London made a speech in the House 
of Lords to the effect that to fill up the Government treasury with 
duties exacted from Hindu temples, was a matter of abhorrence; and he 
at the same time unwarrantably vilified the general character of the 
natives ; but in vindication of these men, Sir Charles Forbes replied 
to the worthy Bishop’s observations, wherefore, Sir Charles should be 
thanked by us. Should the Government abolish the practice of collect- 
ing duties from pilgrims, and empower the Rajahs, Priests, or Brahmins, 
of the respective religious places, to manage the affairs thereof, without 
exercising caution against extortion, and keeping the Police in proper 
order, I fear great injury will arise to the lives and properties of 
pilgrims ; because it will be quite impossible for them to conduct those 
duties ; for when the governed are made destitute of comfort, the 
Governor is not praised. When Mogul and Hindoo Kings had the 
ruling power in their hands, the outrages of burgees and plunderers 
were common. The acts of former violence have now, under the 
glorious Government of the British, greatly ceased, and all travellers* 
pass safely all over India. 

1 donot wish to occupy much of your time, Gentlemen, and there- 
fore beg to put a period to my present speech. 

At the eloeeof the foregoing address, the Rljah moved the flowing 
resolution 

' That the Annual Report of the committee he confiinned and 
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The young Rajah Kissennautk Roy Bahadoor addressed the meeting 
in Bengali to the following effect : — 

It affords me great satisfaction to move the second resolution, the 
object ot which is to pray the authorities in Europe to complete the 
justice which the Local Government has allowed but by half. When 
I think of the suffering of my poor countrymen in the mofussil, where 
1 generally reside, and where I have had some opportunities of making 
myself acquainted with the real nature of the facts, and the sufferings 
consequent on the resumption operations, I feel assured of the expediency 
of appealing to England, and also of the favorable result of our appeal 
in that land of justice. We cannot for a moment doubt that the cries 
of so many helpless widows, orphans, and aged, who have been deprived 
of the only means of their existence by the resumption operations, 
will secure for us a favorable hearing. Under these circumstances, 
you will, no doubt, support the resolution I am about to move, especially 
when you will have heard from my friend, Mr. Dickens, who has kindly 
promised to second my resolution, the particulars connected with the 
important subject of resumptions. 

The Rnjah then read the following resolution : — 

Resolved, that in the present state of the question of resumption of 
the rent-free tenures, and with reference to Mr, Secretary «T. P. Grant’s 
letter of 2»th November, it is expedient to appeal to the authorities in 
England with the view to obtain complete redress. 

Mr. T. Dickens then addressed the meeting to the following effect • 

I rise to second the resolution which has been moved by Cooar 
Kissennauth who has just sat down. Permit me to take the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this our second general meeting since the formation 
of the Landholders’ Society, to congratulate you warmly on the results 
which have already attended our efforts in favor of the public good 
in general, and the just interests of the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. Permit me, too, to congratulate you on the extension and strength 
which our Society has already attained, though scarcely twelve months 
have elapsed since it was fully organized. Permit me lastly to con- 
gratulate you on the moderation and good sense which have charac- 
terized all your proceedings, and to which in a great degree must be 
attributed the generally successful results which have attended your 
representations. Before I proceed to the business which more parti- 
cular induces me to address you, let me notice the statements which 
have recently been made respecting this Society, and which I can 
only characterize as misrepresentations which may have been mistakes. 
It has been said that you are purely a metropolitan Society, having but 
little or no connection with the landholders of the mofassti, and that 
it is necessary, in order to render the Society useful, that branch Societies 
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should be formed in the interior. I fully admit the propriety and 
utility of branch associations, but the fact is that many such have 
been formed, and more arc in progress, and more would have been 
formed but for the difficulty of intercourse and communication in this 
country, which by no means abounds in facilities for communication. 
As to the assertion that this Society is merely or chiefly a metropolitan 
association, having no root in the provinces, and but little connection 
with their inhabitants, no assertion could have boon hazarded that was 
more thoroughly inaccurate. In every zillah of Bengal, in most of 
those in Bchar and Benares, and in many beyond the Carumnassa, we 
number associates and supporters, and those of all classes, both native 
zemindars, and English and European planters. The amount of 
property possessed by the supporters of this Association in the mofus- 
sil is enormous. I point to my young friend here, Cooar Kissennauth, 
the mover of this resolution, the second largest landholder in Bengal, — 
second, I believe to none but the Rajah of Burdwan, who, some day 
or other I hope to see also a member of this Society. I point to many 
of the native gentlemen and others around this table, and I Bee at one 
glance men possessed of landed estates in the mofussil which millions 
would not purchase, and whose connection with Calcutta is trifling, as ' 
regards property, compared with their interest in the mofussil. It 
is in vain then that our opponents affirm, with more or less good faith, 
that we have no branches in the mofussil. No, Gentlemen, it is pre- 
cisely because we have struck root in every zillah ; and have extended 
the ramifications of our Society throughout the land that these sug- 
gestions are mada Let us go on extending and prosper by it ; let us 
form, promote, encourage by all means in our power branch Societies ; 
but let us never forget the paramount necessity of union and co-opera- 
tion. By this atone shall we have power to aid the efforts of Govern- 
ment for the improvement of the country, when, as is generally the 
case, the efforts of the Society are directed to ends which the local 
authorities approve; or power to aid ourselves when, as in the instance 
of the resumption of rent-free tenures, we find ourselves in apparent 
opposition to the opinions of, perhaps, a majority of the Council. I 
liow turn to the resolution which is before you for consideration. “In 
the present state of the question of the resumption of rent-free tenures, 
it is expedient to appeal to the Home authorities.” Thus the resolution 
is expressed, and the question to be asked and answered is, why is it 
expedient to appeal, and what is our chance of success in an appeal ? I 
reply, that it is expedient to appeal because we have already, gained here 
all that we ean expect to gain, and therefore we must abandon thecause 
or carry it fojFtfcevandpemtereto 

~ . B 
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Since you began the contest, scarce a twelvemonth ago, you have 
already gained half the battle. One effort more— a powerful, a well- 
combing, a jirmly sustained effort — and you may gain the other half. If 
not by one effort, then by many, renew the contest at every opportunity, 
and never abandon a cause which, by its strength and intrinsic justice, 
will in the end, in my belief, assuiedly prevail, if it be not betrayed by 
its supporters. Kecolteet, Gentlemen, what was the 9tate of opinion on 
this subject a year ago, and look what it is now. I do not speak of 
public or popular opinion, but of the opinion of the Government itself, 
which in some sense we may be truly said to oppose, but which we 
oppose, without factiousness and with real respect, in n matter of the 
greatest importance to the interest of the country, and a matter re- 
specting which it is so far from being plain that the opinions of the 
members of Government agree, that on the contrary it is a fair, neces- 
sary, and irresistible inference drawn from their acts, that they do not 
agree amongst themselves, and that they do agree with us at least to 
the extent of half our claims. I cannot pretend to allude, and 1 do not 
mean to allude in the remotest degree, to any private opinions of any 
members of Government. I make no pretence to any knowledge of 
them on the subject of the resumption of rent-free tenures. I only 
teason from tiie public letters and the Acts of Government, and 1 see 
in them sullicient reason to conclude that the Government is in reality 
by no means so unfriendly to our claims as shallow and Jesuitical 
advocates of public bad faith would insinuate, and T do not think it 
altogether impossible that our appeal home may be viewed in that 
quarter without disapprobation, although it is scarcely to be expected 
it could meet with direct encouragement. Supposing, however, that 
in a single question, we, as members of this Society, were in opposition 
to the views of Government, there is no reason why such an opposition 
should not exist, should not be avowed, should not be maintained. 
The concessions that have been made are at once testimonies of appro- 
bation of the mode in which our opposition to the original measure of 
resumption was conducted, and an admission of its necessity. I should 
be glad to know, if this Society had not come to the aid of those 
members of Government who think that resumption, in the hands of 
its zealous professors and practitioners, was at no very remote a period 
carried with too high a Land and too unreflecting velocity, what chance 
should w« have had of arresting those measures which have now been 
checked in mid-career? If, however, because the Government only 
half agrees with us, and does not go the whole length which we wish 
and urge them to go, we must be represented as being in opposition to 
Government. Bo it so ; I am content. I know of no reason or law 
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which calls upon me to surrender my opiniou on this subject, in which 
I have not a particle of personal interest, speaking of interest in a 
pecuniary sense alone, to the opinion of any other man or medf whether 
members of Government or not. All I am bound to do, and all this 
Society is bound to do, is what we shall all take very good care to do, 
namely, to treat the local Government, which fully merits it from us, 
with careful respect, and to follow up our arguments and our appeal 
with equal moderation and firmness. If we under* akc this appeal, do 
not miscalculate your means — do not, as has too often been done, trust 
to the moral force of argument alone — do not relax after one effort. 
Consider, if you do encounter opposition, what it is that you undertake. 
You would have to oppose incomparably the most powerful corpora- 
tion that has ever existed in England, and which, in all reasonable 
probability, would be aided, not opposed, by the ministry of the day. 
Against such a combination of power, nothing but organised and disci- 
plined exertion will be of the slightest avail. I have said it to you 
often, I repeat it here earnestly and emphatically, that without an 
organized agency in England, an extra parliamentary agency and an 
agency within the House of Commons, well-selected, paid, laborious and 
energetic, as well as well-intentioned, you will do absolutely nothing. 
Choose then whether you will support this, or abandon a struggle that 
will be utterly hopeless, and only expose those who threw themselves 
into the foremost ranks as leaders in the contest to certain defeat and its 
attendant mortification. X have seen something of society elsewhere ; 
1 have had long experience of it here ; and while X feel bound to say 
of Calcutta that I know few cities where there exists a greater fund of 
public spirit, I know of none where there exists less union, and 
where public spirit is more wasted in ineffectual displays, or thrown 
away in single and desultory efforts. I am far from saying that, in the 
last few years, nothing has been achieved. Much has been gained 
for the cause of good government by the efforts of this community, 
but little indeed in comparison with what might have been attained 
by more regular and continued exertlbns. Let me impress upon your 
minds again and again, that nothing is to be expected, as nothing is 
ever, or if ever, but very rarely, obtained by a single effort-nothing, 
I mean, that is great or even considerable. As water wears the hardest 
ftone, not by force alone, but by continual ^falling, so does the perpe- 
tually renewed endeavour and the indestructible determination to 
win the right, enable the patient combatant to stand at last a victor in 
the arena. Often, from detect in this obstinate perseverance, so essen- 
tial to success in aU political differences, have I seen the Inhabitants 
of l&cutta resemble the young and reckless chivalry described by a 
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great and who was moreover what a great poet is not always—- 
a great man, that 


‘'Scorning danger's name, 

In eager mood to bailie came; 

Their valour like light straw on flame. 

A tierce but failing fire.” 

Let not your efforts resemble these, and give evidence where your 
interest and your rights are so nearly concerned of something better,*- 
than tbc best intentions. Do not trust to those who would persuade 
you that you will always find leaders among llu>e who agree with you 
in opinion, and advocates for nothing, In England, there are hardly 
live men who understand your cause, or could be made to understand 
it thoroughly, however much they may love justice, unless it was 
urged and explained, and made clear by those who would have u stronger 
motive than a mere love of abstract justice and fair dealing to inspire 
them It is not popular enough for a party to handle, and far too 
difficult for a mere rhetorician to touch with profit. In Tndia you are 
not likely to- be better supplied with gratuitous leaders who can devote 
themselves as zealously and as laboriously as the occasion requires to 
aid you. Few — very few men here have any leisure at all. All must 
perceive that in this and similar questions, they are only likely to 
attain one reward, and that is the reward of their own approbation 
and their own consciences. If it be said to me, “but this will be 
echoed back by the publii voice, and they will also obtain that highest 
of all rewards when really accorded to good actions, the meed of well- 
earned popularity.” 1 should say again, what is the value of this last 
reward, that a wise man should place his dependence on it ? Is not the 
shortness c.f the duration of all popularity the subject of warnings 
so numerous as to be the most hackuied of commonplaces ? Is it not 
as fickle as the wind, unstable as water, a type and metaphor of all 
uncertainty, the very autipodes of all certainty, except the certainty o t 
disappointment, worn away by gradual envy, ovorcast by gathering 
misrepresentation, destroyed by open hostility ? Depend upon it, while 
a wise man always sets a just value on the kind of reward, he bets no 
more ; and if you mean to be well served, you must* make it the interest 
of those who have ability, as well as good will, to defend your interests. 

If we pass the resolution which I recommend to your adoption, we 
shall express an opinion fha t it is expedient to appeal to the Dome 
authorities. Permit me to recall to your recollect*^ that while we 
may infer that the Government here is favorable to us in principle, 
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although it prefers to keep half the profit of the measure that it 
virtually condemns, the Court of Diiectors must be deemed to be 
altogether favorable to our prayer. The only public document I 
know of on this subject emanating from that Court, is the public letter 
of (1 think) February 1831, an extract of which was printed in the 
parliamentary papers, and lias been so often quoted in this controversy. 
In that extract, the Directors distinctly announce the necessity of 
observing inviolate the principle that a certain lapse of time should 
protect the owner of property from all resumption and all enquiry, 
they gravely recommend the adoption here of a law of limitation 
similar to that introduced with so much advantage, say they, at Bombay 
in 1S20, unaware that the law at Bombay was simply an imitation of 
one that had been in force here near 20 years before, the existence of 
which last law had, however, been suppressed aud even denied in the 
public letter of this Government of 1830, which they were then 
answering, a suppression and a denial, the acts probably of some Secretary 
who knew enough of what he was writing about, to render the discovery 
of such a passage and state paper of this Government a source of 
rather startling reflections to the owners of land. But to resume : in 
addition to these recommendations, the Court of Directors add another; 
namely, the necessity of rigidly adhering to those principles laid down 
in the preambles of Lord Cornwallis’s revenue laws, in which a public 
pledge is given that the question of right to the soil shall, as between 
the Government and the subject, be judged by the regular and per- 
manently constituted judicial tribunals, because, say they, with some 
exaggeration perhaps, but with a most honorable and praiseworthy 
anxiety for the strict administration of justice— “It is not only neces- 
sary that our Courts should administer strict justice, but it is even of 
more importance that they should bo believed to administer strict justice.” 
I say theu, Gentlemen, to these men, to this Court of Directors that 
writes words of so much encouragement, it is expedient to appeal. 
To this state paper, to this public record, so unlike many we have of late 
had to reflect upon, I point with trusting admiration, and I say that this is 
at once both a beacon of hope and a haven of safety. Its language is 
wise, philosophical, impartial, just ; let us hope and believe, to complete 
the catalogue of its merits, that it is also prophetic. 

As I urge upon you, Gentlemen, the necessity of perseverance and 
the expediency of an appeal, it will be by no means superfluous that 
I should here give, though in a brief and condensed form, an exposi- 
tion of the state of the argument on this question of the resumption 
of free tenures. By the laws of Lord Cornwallis in 1708 , which, 
taken with the Limitation Act of Lord Wellesley of 1803 , may well be 
termed the charter of the lakherajdars as of the holders of all lamb 
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under the permanent settlement, and the permanent settlement itself; 
these things were in substance enacted. First, that no tenure, how- 
ever acquired, possessed as a rent-free tenure prior to the 12th 
August 176,3, should, on any pretext whatsoever, be disturbed or re- 
assessed, and that no rent-free tenure, though subsequent to that date, 
should be re-assessed or resumed, provided the possessor could shew 
a sixty years’ unquestioned possession. Secondly, that a general registry 
of all rent-free tenures, a sort of Doomsday Book, should be forthwith 
compiled for each zillah (I may digress here to observe that some of 
the«e registry laws are subsequent to 1802, and as late as 1808, but 
that makes no sort of difference) in books made out in duplicate, which 
should be signed and verified in each page (I think) by the Judge or 
Collector of the zillah, and then one copy being kept at the zillah 
station, the other should be sent to the Sudder Board of Revenue, in 
order that, as far as human foresight could go, an imperishable record 
might remain of these claims to exemption. By these registry laws, 
it was provided further that personal notice should be served upon 
each lakherajdar to come forward and produce his title deeds and 
claims to exemption within (I think) one year ; and it was further 
provided, that in default of the production of such deed and claims to 
exemption within the specified period, such rent-free tenures should be 
liable to forfeiture and resumption at the suit of Government before 
the regular tribunals, provided the notice and servants to produce was 
duly proved. Thirdly and lastly, those laws of 17513, in most clear, 
precise, positive, nay, even eloquent language — for words that have 
the character of such pprfeet wisdom have also the character of true 
eloquence — enacted (and solemnly pledged this Government through 
all time to come to adhere to the principle thus promulgated) that in 
all cases of disputed claims to land between the possessors and the 
Government, the right should be decided by tlic regular judicial 
tribunals, and not by the Revenue authorities, or by special and excep- 
tional tribunals framed and organised for the express purpose of enquiry 
into obsolete Government claims, or more for that purpose than any 
other. 

This, Gentlemen, is the substance of the laws of 1793, — a body of laws 
replete with policy, unsurpassed in justice, more calculated to conciliate 
the subject and advance the honor of the Government, than any colonial 
code I have ever read of, and which, until condemned and all but overthrown 
by men bearing only the name of statesmen, might have been pointed at by 
Englishmen with pride as an unparalleled example of the moderation 
of a humane and civilized people in conquest. Should we be found in 
opposition to a Government that acted on such principles as that of 
Lord Cornwallis ; should we be found prompt or eager to blame, slow or 
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backward in a p pi, -Hiding Much motives and such practice v Far from it; 
but precisely in the degree that, misled by shallow experiirientators, 
eager to make the fortune of an official representation by the easy 
process of giving a back corn to the financial screw, the Government 
departs from the principles of permanent settlement and the pledges 
,of Lord Cornwallis, it requires no supernatural gifts to enable us to 
foretell that the results of opposition will become more sordid and dense, 
and its calculations more of that class than according to a groat general 
principle favor. We have then the laws of 1793, and the latter 
pledge oi the Court of Directors, that ttio*c laws should and ought 
to be upheld. What is there against us ? the arguments of our 
opponent ! It has been said over and over again, with every variety 
of ignorance and flippancy in the newspapers, that the laws of 1819 
and 1828, both to the limitations of' time, the nature of the rights 
of Government, and the quality and composition of the tribunal that 
were to try those rights when it pleased the officers of Government to 
urge them against the lakherajdars, completely changed, repealed, 
modified, and reversed the laws of 1793 and 1802 ; and moreover, that 
this was rightly done, that it was attempted, and as far as the com- 
position of the new tribunals was concerned, perfected, I freely admit. 
The only question that remained behind, which minds of this stamp 
never thought of discussing, was whether it could be done lawfully 
and rightfully. Now I maintain deliberately, after long reflection, and 
pledge myself to maintain the proposition anywhere, that neither as to 
the limitation of time, the necessity of notice before forfeiture for non- 
registry, the composition of the tribunals, could the law of 1819 and 
1828 repeal,* vary, or modify by any ono substantial particulai to the 
advantage of Government, or the disadvantage of the lakherajdar, the 
laws of 1793. I should maintain this quite as firmly if the Government 
of that day possessed, as these official sciolists suppose, a plenary 
legislative power, but it did not possess any such power or anything 
like it : its power was a strictly delegated power, with restrictions which 
it thought fit deliberately to disregard and did disregard with impunity; 
but impunity, however long, can never prevail against right, when well 
.urged and backed by power, and it is always in the competence of 
Parliament to set all injustice, however snugly done, under the color 
of our assumed authority when the injustice is once made manifest, 
and it is shown that the root of this noxious tree was a sheer leg islati ve 
usurpation. If such a power had been assumed for good ends, and 
when it was assumed for good ends in these cases, indeed convenience 
may dictate the necessity of refiising to alter that to which there fe 
nothing but a technical objection as it were ; but it is otherwise, when 
wrong has been done, and the wrongdoers are brought to the bar of 
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legislative judgment, I affirm, which may serve as^a summary of tie* 
whole proposition on this head, that the laws of 1793 and 1802 respect- 
ing Loth the limitation of time and the composition of the tribunals 
were not to be considered in the light of ordinary laws, laying down 
definitions of civil rights, and regulating the acquisition and extent of 
possession of property, but were distinct, deliberate, solemn public 
pledges and compacts between the Government and its subjects, which 
ic was in the power of the successors of the former at no time to vary 
and aiter in one iota to its own advantage,— when I say power, T speak 
of lawful power, of power and right as co-existent. I think the Indian 
legislative reformers of the modem school, the men of plenary powers, 
are apt to make the mistake of supposing that the rights of Government 
are co-extensive with its power. There is a class of these men, and 
their miserable advocates of the newspapers, who lay down in almost 
direct and positive terras a proposition equivalent in terms to this : the 
Government, being a mere trustee for the public of the revenues, had 
no right, has no right to limit its demands under any circumstances, so 
as to produce the slightest inequality of taxation on land : and if it has 
done so at any period of time, by pledges however deliberate, well 
considered at the time, and solemnly promulgated, the moment all this 
is found out or conceived to be a mistake, it is according to the eternal 
fitness of things to break these pledges and to equalize again all men 
under the revenue roller. I turn, Gentlemen, from men and from 
arguments of this stamp without a word of comment more. T will not 
waste my time and yours on such things. 

Our opponents have urged in the newspapers, and elsewhere, many 
things on the subject of registry, which it is, however, necessary to 
notice. One word of digression may be allowed me on the subject qf 
newspapers. Coming forward as a public advocate, and a disin- 
terested one too, I may make bold to say, on this or any public ques- 
tion, I will not, as a general rule, answer men who do not come forward 
in their own proper names, or who come forward half masked. Here, 
in this place, before this assembly, before any meeting of this Society, 
at the appointed time, T am ready to meet any man or any number 
of men on those questions, and to render reasons for my conduct and 
for my opinions ; but I will not bandy words in a fruitless and endless 
series of disputes with nameless men. I return to the subject of the 
registry of rent-free tenures. I asserted in ray former address to yon, 
that no such thing as a full, legal, and authentic registration of rent- 
free tenures, according to the laws of 1793 to 1808, had ever been in 
existence at any one period of time in any one zillah of Bengal. I 
now, after the experience and enquiries of twelve months and more, and, 
after the caution imposed by bold denials, here deliberately, advisedly 
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preparedly, and knowingly repeat the assertion, and distinctly pledge 
myself lo uphold it. You will recollect what manner of registry that 
was to be, which was prescribed as well to the Government as to the 
lakhh'iijrtar. It was a registry compiled, after personal notice to the 
latter, from his title deeds, entered into two duplicate original books» 
signed by the authorities, one to be kept as an authentic public record 
in the zillali, the other to be transmitted to the 8udder Board of 
Revenue in this metropolis. I say no one such book kept according 
to law ever existed. Well do I recollect how one of my opponents 
attempted to deny my plain, precise, yet fully defined and guarded 
assertion. lie said, “ How can it be coolly averred that no such thing as 
a full registry exists in any zillah, when in the province of Cuttack 
alone, there are 157,367 rent-free tenures” (or sonic such very precise 
numbers were given) “ sent in for registry I was staggered a little, 
Gentlemen, but only a little, and but for a moment, by the particularity 
of the denial and the way it was put. However, when I came to 
coundcr, it was but for a moment I bethought me that the appearance 
of accuracy in minute details, the particularities and the circumstan- 
tiality accompanying the assertion of any fuct had really nothing to 
do after all with the home question, is it true or not? I recollect 
reading an amusing way of putting this in the “ Antiquary,” when Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, tired of waiting for the Portanferry diligence, 
by long behind its time, and reasoning on the logician’s maxim, that 
between what is non-apparent and non-existent there is in reality no 
difference, takes to doubting of the physical existence of that coach, 
and informs the owner, Mrs. Macelcuchar, of his doubts. She re- 
sponds .—“Oh, Lord, Sir, a’ the neebors ken it weel; three yellow 
wheels and a black ane.” Oldbuck rejoins:— “Woman, thy special des- 
cription will not sene, for after all it may be only a lie with a circum- 
stance,” Well, Gentlemen, so did I reflect that this number of 157,367, 
and so forth, might be not a lie indeed, but only a special evasion with a 
plural circumstance, and so I set myself to enquire, and I found what 
I expected after a very few minutes’ thought, which would be the fact, 
that there were vast bundles of ‘tredads’ or little deeds heaped up 
ip the repositories of the revenue authorities, but which had never 
been authorised, arranged, authenticated, registered in a book in the 
prescribed form, in duplicate, or in anywise detit with according to the 
requisition of the laws. So much for this denial. When I received 
it, I was, as I said to you, staggered ; but, after one example of the 
kind, I felt very much at ease as to the degree of respect necessary 
to pay to the candour of such an opponent l may illustrate this 
latter quality still further by one other fret ^bequestioo between us 
was rim registry or non-registry according to the laws of rite perms* 
... c 
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neatly settled provinces of Bengal under the laws of 1798, and which 
hid been acquired at the timo of the grant of the Dewanry of 1765 ; 
the instance of denial selected for choice was the proyimv. of Cuttack, 
acquired in 1803 or 1804, and which did not become a province 
subject to our Regulations till, I think, the latter year, or 1806; 
but, speaking, as I do purely from memory and without any sort of 
preparation, T will not ^ay I am sure of the latter dates, but 
before 1803, I am sure. I had affirmed. Gentlemen, another fact, 
namely, that the Deputy Collectors ot Government forming the 
tribunal of first instance under the. new philosophical regimen 
administered to tbe people of this country, were instructed, and did, 
in fact, proceed upon this prior i pie, namely, that they knew the burden 
of prof of registry on tbo lakherajdar summoned, and in default of 
proof of registry resumed his land, amt this too without requiring 
from the Government, that is, from themselves* or their ovm suiior, 
client any of the smallest proofs of notice to bring in the tide deeds 
for registry. I affirm this fact, again I affirm it solemnly, fMU'h<edly, 
without qualification ; after enquiry I was met here, too, by th? same 
opponent, and informed that an order had been sent some time before, 
prohibiting the Deputy Collectors from such practices in future. 
Again I was staggered, though by this time instructed and inducted 
into a reasonable scepticism, as to the assertion and denials of my 
adversary. You will observe that the question was a geueral one 
pervading all the zillahs ; so my affirmation was couched, so you will 
perceive was the denial to all appearance. How stood the fact after 
due enquiry? I found, not to my amazement, for I had learned enough 
not mi wonder at such trifles as those, that in one zillah, that of Rajshahye, 
in which the lakherajdars had handed into the authorities their title 
deeds, which, by the neglect of the authorities, had been destroyed (no 
uncommon case as I henr), Mr. Deputy Collector Goad, to his honor 
be it spoken, had made earnest representations on the subject of the 
hardship and injustice he must needs bo the agent of, if he followed 
his c id era, and thereupon a letter had been written — to whom ? why to 
Mr. Deputy Collector Goad, aud I am not sure to any other in Rajshahye, 
but I am willing to take it for granted to all other Deputy Collectors pf 
Raishahye, not to enforce resumption for mere defect of registry under 
the special circumstances of the case in that* zillah. So here was nei- 
ther a public law duly promulgated, nor/fc law contemplated, nor even 
a general circular letter of the Sudder Board of Revenue. When I 
saw this last denial, feeling bound as a publio deputant to a foil know- 
ledge of all public and published accessible records, feeling bound to a 
full knowledge of the laws, common candour as a man and gentleman, 
I enquired, I found how the matter stood, and then I foil hound to 
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myself to discontinue a dispute that could, as I thought, be no longer 
persevered in with propriety. 

To recapitulate, Gentlemen, the strength, pith, and subst&nco of our 
case as I behold it. VVe have had three distinct pledges of old time 
from this Government in its better dajs — pledges sanctioned by law, 
by reason, by justice, by time, by expediency, and by the sanctity of 
moderation in self-seeking imposed by conquerors on themselves— the 
pledge that a given limitation should protect, the pledge that an au- 
thentic registry should record and protect, the pledge that compara- 
tively pure and impartial tribunals should protect. These pledges, I 
care not from whose fault, nor from what causes, the Local Government 
has not kept. These pledges, at least two of them, the Court of 
Directors, in its general letter so often alluded to, has recommended 
its Government to keep inviolate, and pledged itself again and doubly 
and by anticipation, not to break. It is expedient, therefore, when half 
is given to you for justice, and half retained by the Local Government, 
as the profit of injustice to appeal to the Home authorities. Appeal 
then, appeal, and persevere. 

Before I sit down and leave this theme, once more let mo entreat, let 
mo implore, let me counsel and advise yon, if my advice have the least 
weight with you, and I think not much of persuasive oratory and 
would fain convince rather than persuade ; and if I do not convince 
would not care to persuade, even an opponent, to bear impressed upon 
your inmost minds the necessity of union. Let it be ydur banner cry 
and your rallying word, with it and your own strength, and the strength 
of a cause that supports even the feeble j you must, you will, you 
cannot fail to conquer. 

The Chairman briefly explained, first in Bengali, then in Oordo, 
the object of Mr. Dickens* address and the resolution, and put the 
latter to the vote. Carried nem. con . 

Mr. Turton, on rising to propose the second resolution, said that he 
was always anxious his motions and objects should be clearly under* 
stood, and that those whom he addressed, and whose support he asked 
for any proposition which he submitted to them, should be well aware 
of the nature and effect of it If he felt that anxiety generally, he 
was more particularly pressed by it on the present occasion, from what 
had appeared in the last number of a newspaper called the Fritnd of 
India, an article which he greatly regretted, because, whilst he approved 
’ of the general tone and tenor of that paper, he could not but think that 
in the present instance they had mistaken and misrepresented the 
objects and the conduct of that Society, with which it wss his. (Mr. 
. Tfa) intention to recommend the present meeting to co-operate and 
make common cause* 
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That Society was accused by the Friend of India of having “ mani- 
fested a disposition to receive and disseminate every charge against the 
Government of India, however preposterous.” If he ( Mr. T. ) thought 
they had manifested any such disposition, he should not recommend 
to the Landholders’ Society to unite with them. But in his opinion 
they had merely manifested a disposition to give their attention to the 
interests of the inhabitants of India as a portion of the unrepresented 
British subjects; to gather information, and <<, disseminate it; to 
enquire into any grievances of which they might complain, and if such 
complaints should be found to be just, — if on any question after enquir- 
ing, it should be found that the Government were wrong, and the people 
right, “ by all peaceful, lawful, temperate, moderate ami cordial means 
to endeavour to obtain the people’s redress.” These were the words of 
Lord Brougham, and in this spirit he (Mr. T.) proposed the resolution. 
When he read the language of Lord Brougham in detailing the general 
objects of the meeting, and saw that he congratulates the meeting 
that it was composed of men of all parties ; when he saw one of the most 
active members was Sir Charles Forbes, whom the meeting so justly 
designated as the “ benevolent Father of India,” one of the most 
amiable and benevolent men he (Mr. Turton) knew, and one certainly 
the least open to the charge of supporting a factious opposition ; one 
who was notoriously opposed to that line of politics which Lord 
Brougham had generally pursued; he could not, and he would not 
believe, that the objects of the meeting, at which Lord Brougham 
presided, was to shew any factious opposition to the Government of 
this country, or to do more than to aid the unrepresented people of 
India in obtaining a hearing of their complaints, to investigate them, 
and, if found to be just, but not otherwise, assist them to obtain redress. 
It was for this reason that he, who could not but be interested for the 
prosperity of India, in connection and union with his native country, 
proposed co-operation with a Society having such objects. Before 
making further observations, he would read to the meeting the resolu- 
tion, which, in conclusion, it was his intention to move, and which 
would render the comments he might make more intelligible. 

After reading, the following resolution was passed : — 

3rd. — Kesolved that the Society see with extreme satisfaction the 
formation of the British -India Society, and that it is expedient that 
all persons interested in the prosperity of India should give their 
hearty co-operation to its objects, in order to identify the interests of * 
the inhabitants of this country with those of Great Britain. 

Mr. T. proceeded;— It was well known to his native fiends, espe- 
cially to his friend, Dwarkanath Tagore, who stood behind him, . 
prepared to second the motion, that he had never professed to propose 
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measures to them, which had for their object enabling them to govern 
themselves, looking forward to a period when the country should no 
longer form a part of* the British Empire. He looked forward to no 
such period. If he thought that any measure would lead to such a 
result, he would not be the man to propose it ; he would oppose it. 
He sought by every means in his humble power to support such mea- 
sures as in his judgment would augment the splendour, and preserve 
the integrity of the British Empire— to extend and uphold its rule, 
ineluding its foreign dependencies throughout the world, by oil lauda- 
ble means, so long as that rule was maintained oq principles of equity, 
justice, and equal rights to all. But it was not as a conquered nation 
that ho desired to retain the inhabitants of India as British subjects, 
but as brethren in every respect ; as constituting a part of the kingdom 
of (Boat Britain as fellow-subjects — with the same feelings, the same* 
interests and objects, and the same rights as the British-born inhabitants 
of England. He admired the principle adopted of ohl by the Romans, 
of iru orporating their conquests with Rome, and granting to the con- 
qim red the privileges of Roman citizens. It had frequently been said, 
that the British rule in India was but the empire of the sword. He 
wished to see established in its place the empire of opinion. He 
thought one of the first and most important steps towards creating 
opinions in favor of the British rule iu India, was the settlement of 
1793. It was notorious that, where that extended, the people had the 
most attachment to the British Government— let the principle be 
extended throughout the British territories in the East, and the people 
will find it their interest to support the Government. If that were so, 
it was most impolitic to interfere or tamper with that settlement. It 
was, and it was considered by all here, a species of charter, a bargain 
between the governors aud the governed, and it should be maintained 
in all its integrity. lie Rtopped not to enquire whether or not, as was 
stated by the Friend of India, it supported an unequal and therefore 
unjust taxation; but, admitting it to be so, he still hoped to see,* as 
anticipated by the Friend of India, “ the eloquence of George Thomp- 
son, and the sarcasm of Lord Brougham,” employed in support of that 
good faith which was essential to the maintenance of the opinion of the 
people of India in favor of the British Government, under which they 
live, being that upon which they could best rely for the protection of 
their property and rights. This would be the best assurance which the 
Home Government could possess for the maintenance of their power. 
If the Association at home thought the same, they would support the 
objects of the Society here, not otherwise. He Would now examine 
how for that Association merited the character which the Friend of India 
had assigned to it “ * . . 
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Mr 'f ih^n proceeded to read various extracts from the article ill 
t,L hwnd of India , and compare them with passages in Lord 
\n'< nor lam’s speech, with the whole of which he entirely concurred. 
With him, said Mr. T., I enter not into the question of the policy of 
ilu* Government of India, in a national point of view ; but I agree that 
14 hut dominion cannot be possessed without entailing a co-relativc 
duty on Ergland. She must govern it upon principles which consult 
thi good of the millions of her subjects.” Let her do that, aud the 
empire of opinion will supersede the empire of the sword. Now let 
1 C' 1 how far Lord Brougham attacks, or invites attacks upon the 
CVmpanv. Mr. T. thou read the Allowing passages: — 

“ It in a thing the furthest from any intention of mine upon this occasion 
to offer one single word in disparagement, or betokening the slightest 
disrespect for the 4 Company I belie ce ike intention of the Company 
to be good (Hear, hear). I believe the Company to have done all the 
good it can. 1 believe it has done immeasnreable good to India . I believe 
that India, from (he picture I am about to give, had cause much more 
loudly to complain when it was groaning under its native chiefs — the 
Mahomedan Government, or the Mogul of (he country. The Company 
has succeeded to their dominion, has mitigated the hardship of their 
rule ; has swayed a sceptre of good policy for which Ike natives of 
India have reason to be thankful. I believe, as firmly as I believe that 
I am at this moment in this Hall , that the natives of India owe a bound* 
less debt of gratitude to the Company and to the people of England 
(Cheers). Much may have dictated their course — much of selfishness , 
as will always happen in the best of Governments, and as is always sure to 
happen most where those Governments are the least under popular control , 
may have existed, and much intoleration has necessarily arisen both in 
justice and in policy ; but upon the whole, the government of India by 
the Company has redounded not more to the benefit of the Government 
than fo the governed 

Mr. T. then proceeded : — In all this I agree entirely, and what 
Lord Brougham uttered in the heating of the descendants of some of 
those very Mahomedan Princes whose Government he denounced, 1 do 
not hesitate to reiterate here. I believe the people of this country have 
sense and intelligence enough to feel, to know, to acknowledge that 
the Government of England is immeasurably *gttperior in every respect 
to the Government of the best of the Mahomedan Princes which pre* 
ceded it, and secures to them the possession of their property beyond 
what they could hope to expect from any Government which they could 
establish, df the British rule were put an end to. If, then, with these 
feelings towards the Company, Lord Brougham states the otyocts of. 
the combination to be 44 in order first : to derive extensive information at 
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home as to the ntat.o of things in India ; next, k> point out the just 
wants of their follow-subjci ts bo the people at home ; and lastly, to 
endeavour by dva U'xion, and by nil peneeful and moderate and tem- 
perate means to procure reformation of l hose abuse*, mid cure those 
evils, would it become ns on this side to hung buck, to refute that 
infomu turn they ^eek and a>h ?” Satisfied iu n»y mind, said Mr. 
Turton, that benevolence and philanthropy arc th*' motivis vvlu’eh have 
originated the Society, and pemefnl representation, diseu-sion,* and 
remonstrance, the means which they would employ. 1 recommend to 
your adoption the resolution which 1 have read. 

Mr. Turion then adverted 10 the resolutions of the Society as pub- 
lished in the papers here, and said that lie found nothing in them 
which alarmed him or led hint to suppose that, the objects of the Society 
wore other than what they were described by Lord Brougham ; and 
after some further observations, which we regret being unable to report 
at length, again read the resolution, and strongly recommending it, to 
the adoptiou of the meeting, Mr. T. sat down in the midst of lend 
cheers. 

Baboo D walk ana th Tagore spoke to the following effect : — 

Gentleman, — After the able and eloquent manner in which 
my friends, Air. Dickons and Mr. Turton, have explained to you 
tho nature of the Bubject, especially the expediency of fo-operat- 
iug with the Society now formed in England for the benefit 
of this country, nothing remains for me to add, except a few re- 
marks which my personal, experience has suggested, and which 
have not, b".«n brought to your notice. It is a matter of congratulation 
to me and to all true friends of India that in a meeting convened 
chiefly for the purpose of co-operating with the Society in England, 
th'*re arc present landholders of the highest respectability. I am sure 
I cannot be wrong, were t to estimate the aa^unt of Government 
revenue paid by those present af about a cron of rupees annually, being 
nearly a third of the aggregate land revenue of the permanently settled 
provinces. The last number of the Friend of India , adverting to the 
pretent meeting, charges the Landholders’ Society with selfishness. I 
jm willing to allow that self-love is the mainspring of human actions, 
and that every society has some particular object or objects in view, 
which it endeavours to accomplish ; but before I plead guilty to the 
charge made by the Friend of India against this Institution, on the 
ground of its agitating the resumption question, I should like to be 1 
informed how many of the m< embers of it possess rent-free land (Hear> 
htar.J 1 am certeia rarj.&iw iw}«4 would bt dtepnmt Hsnrthon, 
Irak, o*r we be in «git*ting thaee^miptfon quertio»f {Zo«d 
dum). I* it then fcr oonehre* or die people at large tint weere 
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agitating f his subject? I take no notice of what any Lord Bishop or 
Archbishop may say in England regarding an Indian question of which 
he knows nothing ; but when I find the Friend of India , whose Editor 
is well acquainted with those subjects, endeavouring to mislead the public 
in the manner he has done in the present instance, T cannot divest my 
mind of the impression that he is guilty of wilful misrepresentation. 
Does Mr Dickens, 1 ask the Friend of India , possess any lakheraj 
land ?— yet Mr. Dii kens, you all know, takes much interest, and a pro- 
minent part in our proceedings nay, lie has devoted a large share of 
his valuable time to the service of this Institution, and has subscribed a 
sum which, I feel ashamed to acknowledge, has not been exceeded by 
any of our countrymen. Is this selfishness? Yet the Friend of India 
charges us with being selfish ! Mr. W. F. Fergusson is another similar 
instance of disinterested liberality towards this Institution. Yet the 
Friend of India calls these men selfish, and their acts a conspiracy 
against the Government. It is not necessary to tell you that there is 
nothing in the character of this Society that has the remotest teudency 
to alienate the affections of the people of India from their rulers; on 
the contrary, the aim and end of all its endeavours is to strengthen that 
bond of union with which the two countries are linked, and to arrest 
the progress of the resumption, and all other operations which tend to 
make the British sway unpopular ( Loud cheer#.) 

My friend, Mr. Dickens, has, upon general principles, fully explained 
the nature of these operations. I shall now, in support of his position, 
mention a fact pointing out the injustice and hardship of resuming rent- 
free tenures, on the ground of inability on the part of the lakberajdar 
to prove the registry of his sunoud. The Ranee Kateani, who is a 
member of this Association, and one of the few who possess rent-free lands, 
affords the instance I allude to. The property in question was sold 
by Government for arrears of rent due to the state by its former owner 
on account of his revenue lands. At the time of the sale it was declared 
to be rent-free, and purchased by the predecessors of the Ranee, upon 
the hand fide understanding, and at the bona fide value of rent-free 
estate. Now, Gentlemen, you will be a little surprised to bear that 
this very estate has since been resumed, because the present owner of it 
cannot shew the registiy of her claim in the Collectorate of Debar, 
where it is well known the Government office never kept a proper and 
complete registiy as required by the Regulations. 

But has resumption been the sole object of the attention of this Associ- 
ation ? You need but look at the report that has been read to you to 
be convinced that many other questions of great importance to the people 
at large have engaged its time. To notice a few instances, I would 
mention the subject of the vernacular languages, in which the Friend 
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of India makes common cause with the Landholders’ Society. Who 
I ask, are to benefit by the introduction of the vernacular, and its 
being freed from obsolete Sanscrit terms ? Not I, not others who can 
understand them, but the poor ryots. Does this arise from a selfish 
feeling ? Is it for the benefit of the lakherajdars only, that we wish to 
co-opernte with the Society which has been formed in England for the 
amelioration of this country ? The Landholders’ Society has petitioned 
Government to reduce the duty on stamps for certain documents. Is 
this an act of selfishness ? They have said, as stated in the Secretary’s 
report just read to you, that they are endeavouring to render the 
condition of the poor witnesses more comfortable, by urging that 
maintenance be allowed to them in all rases where they are deprived 
of it under the prevailing practice. Does this arise from a selfish 
feeling? Take any or all of these facts, and you will find that, if 
anything can be called disinterested, it is the act, of the Landholders’ 
Society. I beg now to conclude, Gentlemen, by seconding Mr. Turton’s 
motion. 

The Chairman explained in Bengali the substance of what Mr. 
Turton and Dwarkanath Tagore had said, admitting that it was not in 
his power to inform the meeting of even a hundredth part of what had 
fallen from those gentlemen. 

Baboo Bycoontnauth Roy then moved the following resolution : — 

Resolved that a Committee be formed to correspond on behalf of 
this Society with the London Society, and that their attention be par- 
ticularly directed to the following objects : 

DA— -The prevention of the resumption of rent-free tenures. 

' 2ml.— 1 The extension of the permanent settlement, or a measure of 
the same nature, to all British India. 

3rd.— The reform of the Judicial Police and Revenue systems, for 
the better protection of all classes of tboLpeople. 

4M.— The granting of waste lands to occupants on equitable terms, 
so as to encourage the application of capital to the soil of India. 

In seconding this resolution, Mr. Leith spoke to the effect 

4 M*. Chairman and Gbntlbmbn,— I have great pleasure in seconding 
4he motion which you have just heard read, and in doing so I cannot 
but congratulate you that a body, such as 4 the British Indian 
Society,’ has been organised to take under its fostering care the interests* 
of the people of British India. The result of this union of men of all 
political views meeting on the neutral - ground of philanthropy and 
hpaevolence, must be good to India, the declared and immediate otpect 
'W the Society ! (Bear, hear.) The talents, character, and seal of the 
! chief supporters of that Society must guarantee its usefulness, and mult 
give it an influence which will Command what has been so loogwintbi# 
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•uul so much desired, Attention and consideration in the highest places, 
as well as among the general body of the peoplo of Great Britain, to 
the wants and grievances of India. These, as you have already heard 
from my learned friend Mr. Turton, require but to be attentively consi- 
dered and redress must follow {Cheers.) One of the leading members of 
“Tlu* British India Society” is Lord Brougham, a nobleman of whom 
you have already heard— one who is foremost in every scheme which 
has for its object the amelioration of the condition of human kind, 
without reference to color or clime. He was mainly instrumental in 
effecting, after years of labor and of hope deferred, the emancipation 
of the West Tndia slaves, and happy am I to see that he is now devot- 
ing the gigantic powers of his comprehensive mind to ameliorate the 
condition of the millions of British India. I congratulate you on 
possessing a place in the thoughts, and being the objects of the exertions 
of this truly great man, whose indomitable zeal and perseverance, ahd 
commanding talents, must carry through to a successful issue whatever 
his philanthropy originates {Cheers.) Another of the leading men of 
the London Society, and differing widely in European politics from Lord 
Brougham, is Sir Charles Forbes, whom I am proud to call a friend. 
My learned f: lend, Mr. Turton, has already made honorable mention 
of' Sir Charles Forbes, and I am happy in being abl£ to bear testimony 
to the excellent qualities of his heart, and to his private worth, of 
which I have personal knowledge {Hear, hear.) But it is his public 
character which may most interest you, and this is best known by his 
exertions to promote the best interests of India. In his place in the 
House of Commons, in the India House, and whenever an occasion 
offered, he has been ever found the warm advocate and tried friend of 
the people of India, and in particular at a time when India had but 
few friends, and created little interest in the British Isles. Sir Charles 
Forbes is uot less strongly acted upon by pure benevolence and philan- 
thropy in coming forward as a member of “ The British India Society* 
than my Lord Brougham, and possessing equal zeal in the cause of 
India, he brings with it a practical personal knowledge of the condition 
of the people, which a residence among them on the other side of India 
of a quarter of a century could not fail to supply. Since his return to. 
England, he has never let slip an opportunity, nay, he has made 
opportunities, if I may be allowed the exjfression, to further the best 
interests of the people of India, and therefore well deserves to be 
called M The Benevolent Father of India” ( Cheert .) It is with a body 
composed of such men that we are desirous of opening a direct corres- 
pondence, by means of a special committee, as mentioned in this* 
motion ; and it is with that body that we are desirous of co-operating 
to promote the Catholic object — the good of British India. I disclaim 
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ami repudiate on fieir bcl M\ on v* mrs, aiul on my own, the unfounded 
charge that eith r they r wo advocate paifcial interests, or that either 
they uv we arc suited to rouote a factious opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the co untry, tl* • lr»ad ns well as the members of which I esteem 
and ro«i»ect. And I * uccrely believe and say, and each of you must 
admit, that the East India Company lias done much good to India. 
And with reference i this charge which appears in the columns of tlie 
Friend of India, J cannot but express my deep regret that the Editor, 
who is a personal ' .end, and whose talent 1 respect, should have so far 
forgotten himself; and the declared principles of his paper, as to attack 
those who have at ociated themselves with the purest and most disin- 
terested motives and the most benevolent object— an object, hitherto 
kept in view, an aimed at by the Editor of that paper, os I sincerely 
believe— the g< d of India, which has, however, been lost sight of in 
penning the b .ore-mentioned article,— an article I must say, little to be 
expected froi one calling himself a friend of India ! ( Hear , hear.) I 
should have t‘ ought the character of the men composing “ The British 
India Society " would have protected them against the charge of misre- 
presentation jhich T regret to find in that paper (Hear, hear.) In reading 
the report < * their speeches, the wonder is not that a few' mistakes, an to 
local circun nances, have crept in, but rather that there are so few mis- 
takes, consi iering that several of those who spoke have never been in the 
country ol which they were speaking. But I deny that there is any 
important nistake (much less any intentional error or “ misrepresenta- 
tion,” of u uch he is incapable) in Lord Brougham’s speech, which I 
have most 'arefully read over again and again. 

I know, vhat it has been said in some quarters that Lord Brougham is 
in error w', en he states that “Lord Corwallis’s arrangement in 1703 
gave 18 sjb.llings out of every 20 shillings to the Government, by way of 
rent, and ;he two shillings that remained were to be for the laborer and 
owner.” 

He is n ,t in error; for although the rates to be received by the 
Governmei ,t and zemindar out of the produce of the land under the 
permanent settlement were not declared in British sterling money, yet 
.they were declared and fixed in very nearly the same proportion, m 
numbers ai; 18 shillings bean to 20 shillings. The rate fixed by the 
permanent settlement for the zemindar to rec%ive was just 10 per cent, 
on the amount of revenue realized by Government, after allowing 5 per 
cent, for tlie expenses of collection (m which the Government was 
equally, but in a huger proportion, interested with the zemindar), so it k 
exactly in the proportion stated, for 10 per cant, bears the same pro- 
portion to 100 percent as 2 shillings bear to 20 shillings. And need I, 
in coufinnaiioa of the accuracy of die statement, refer you to the 44M 
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Section of Regulation VIII of 1 793, by which the allowance which 
the zemindars are to have, in consideration of their proprietary riplita, 
is expressly fixed by Government at 10 'per cent. Oh ! but, say 
the objectors, the zemindars of Bengal now receive much more than 
this ; if they do, this in no way proves that the original settlement was 
liberal, and^cannot be urged as a ground for taking from them their 
lskheraj, rent-free, or any other description of lands. The solemn en- 
gagement of the Government with the zemindars, set out in Regulation 
1 of 1793, which declares that they were to consider the* orders fixing 
the amount of the assessment as irrevocable, and not liable to alteration 
by any persons whom the Court of Directors might thereafter appoint 
to the administration of their a flairs in this country, and that they and 
their heirs and lawful successors would be allowed to hold their estates 
at such assessment for ever, cannot be receded from by the Government, 
either by directly raising the amount of the annual assessment, or by 
indirectly doing the same thing by assessing or resuming their lands. 
It was not until the Local Governwiort had ascertained what amount of 
land ret de ("mri - f 1 J : ru*tor» would be satisfied with drawing from 
flu u , {-. * ta<uj . in .Bengal that the permanent settlement was made;. 
The amount settled was oven more than the Court’s limit, and large that 
amount certainly was, and most diligent and most laborious were the 
Government servants then employed to raise that amount, which was 
79,48,677 Sicca Rupees, nearly 80 lakhs of rupees in excess of what 
our Mahomedan predecessors, governors of the country, could draw 
from it. This excess appeared as early as the year 1765-66, and we 
can be at no loss to ascertain the actual condition of the zemindars, or 
the fact that they were then taxed above what they could well afford 
to pay, for this appears from the Governor-General’s minute, dated 3rd 
February 1790, an extract from which 1 shall read to you. “I am 
sorry to be obliged to acknowledge it, but it is a truth too evident to 
deny, that the land proprietors, throughout the whole of the Com- 
pany’s provinces, are in a general state of poverty and depression. I 
I cannot even except the principal zemindars from these observations, and 
it is not without concern that X saw it verified very lately in one 
instance by the Rajah of Burdwan, who pays a yearly rent of upwards * 
of .£400,000 to Government, having allowed some of his valuable land 
to be sold lor the discharge of a considerable balance due to Govern- 
. ment.” 

The truth of this sad picture is confirmed by the tact that in about 
six years from tbe date of the permanent settlement, nearly one-third of 
the whole of the lands within the permanent settlement were sold for 
arrears of Government revenue, and only realized the paltry sum of 
65 lakhs of rupees, not one yew’s purchase, while the whole of the settled 
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lands were assessed at. about, 3 crores -of rupees annually! (Hear, 
hear. And not one of the larger zemindaries (with the exception of 
Bum wan) is now in the 1 family which had it at the time of the Govern- 
ment settlement, all having bemi sold to satisfy arrears of Government 
revenue, and having passed into other hands, and you know that the 
last thing a Hindoo will part with is his anocstorial lands (Hear, 
hear.) Out of the 24 zemindaries comprised in the Dcwanny portion of 
the settled lands. I shall select the cases of two or three as illustrations 
of what I have said. The zemindar of Jiajxhahye was the greatest 
territorial lord throughout Bengal, perhaps throughout Hindoostan, the 
extent of his lands being nearly 13,000 square miles, and the annual 
amount of Government revenue at which these were assessed being 
about 25 lakln of rupees, or about 250,000 pounds sterling! Tho whole 
of this primvly domain has been swept away from the family, and has 
pawed into tin; bands of strangers in minute divisions and sub-divisions, 
under the rigorous opeialion of the permanent settlement law, and 
through means of sates by the Government Collectors to make good 
arrears ot Government revenue. All that was left to the family for 
itfjpiqion was some lakheraj or rent-free land, and that is now in tho 
1 , 'd* of * ' * Sr resumption ! The zemindar of Dinajpore was 

P Jiropiwti^ ^ g q Uarc ni il es 0 f l an d which composed his zerain- 
'' ry, and not a biggah remains to the family. Ail have been sold to 
make good the deficiency of the amount of the Government revenue at 
which they were assessed. He had no extensive lakheraj lands to fall 
back upon, and from which lie could derive his subsistence, and all that 
the family now have to support themselves upon, are some lands pur- 
chased with the moneys obtained by them on a sale of the jewels of 
their females, os was proved in a suit in the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawliit respecting those purchased lands. The last I shall name is 
the zemindar of Nnddea , who held 3,151 square miles of beautiful 
arable tortile lands in the neighbourhood of flourishing European estab- 
lishments, which improved and increased the resources of the zemindar 
throng j i means of the commercial and agricultural pursuits ; but all 
could not save the lands, which have been sold, and have passed away 
like those £ have already particularized. The lakheraj lands of the 
family have been resumed. And thus the descendants of Riyah 
Kissonchundcr Roy, the man who rendered service to the Company 
while acquiring and settling the country, are now reduced to beggary, 
But I am glad to say that although revenue sales and resumption laws 
have deprived them of their ancestor^ possessions, that the bensvo* 
lenee and liberality of the members of the Local Government have In* 
.dined them, as I am told, to consider the propriety of granting those 
needydekendants a pennon to save them from absolute want Bit 
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lot m<* pass on from this sad picture to the more pleasing task of con** 
taring the progressive improvement of the incomes of the present 
zemindars of Bengal. This is not denied, and, no doubt, the perma- 
neucy of the settlement has had no inconsiderable effect in promoting 
this improvement ; and let it not be forgotten that British enterprise, 
skill, and money have been mainly instrumental in increasing the 
means of the zemindars. At the time of the permanent settlement, 
there was little or no indigo cultivation, ami now there are at least 
25 lakhs of biggalis of land under indigo cultivation, the rent of which, 
calculated on an average at one rupee per biggah, will give to the 
zemindar 25 lakhs of rupees annually. But it must not be forgotten 
that the expenditure of the zemindars' own capital and labor on the 
assessed lands, as well as on waste lands, has materially improved them ; 
and consequently improved the income of the zemindars, and t<> effect 
these objects, was the declared object of the Government in making a 
permanent settlement. And we must not lose sight of tlie fact that the 
zemindar is uot alone benefited by this increase of cultivation, for the 
Government receives a corresponding legitimate benefit in the shape 
of duties levied by it on the export of the country’s produeew«jJ^e 
zeinindary of Burdwun, which is the only one of U zemiud: le * 

which remains, will best illustrate and prove the accurai^^' “v ■» »rd 
Brougham’s statement as to the relative shares of the Government . n d 
zemindar in the profits of the soil, for the whole of that zeinindary 
leased out under putnec leases to cultivators. The lessees lay out t * 
money necessary for improving the land, and, of course, receive tlie^, 
lerest of their money, and a return for the labor they expend 
shape of profits. All that the zemindar gets is his rent as landlord, and 
it appeared, as I understand, oil recent investigation made by an ex- 
perienced and talented Commissioner of the Government, deputed for 
that purpose, that, while the Government received annually about 32 
lakhs ot rupees, or about 320,000 pounds sterling, that the zemindar 
received about 5 lakhs of rupee?, or about 50,000 pounds sterling, 
which, after making a deduction of 5 per cent, for the expenses of 
collection, will give to the zemindar, in proportion to what is received 
by the Government, nearly the rate stated by my Lord Brougham. But * 
let me return to the motion which I hold in my hand, the' object of 
which is to appoint* a special committee to gbe information to the 
London Society. In doing this wo are but acting in accordance with 
their own wishes, for it appears by the speech of my Lord J^ougham, 
that they are desirous of enquiring into your circumstances; in order 
to publish the information which they may acquire among the people 
of Great Britain. The London Society have all the will and the power, 
to assist you; they only seek for that local information which wiB enable 
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them to exercise that power most beneficially for you. The particular 
points to which the attention of our committee is directed is — 1st, 
“ The prevention of the resumption of rent-free tenures." The question 
of the justice or expediency of the Government resuming their lands, 
has been so ably and eloquently discussed by my learned friend, Mr. 
Dickens, that it would be a work of supererogation on my part were I 
to attempt to follow him. The 2nd point is — u The extension of the 
permanent settlement, or a measure of the same nature to all British 
India." And I cannot more forcibly put this than in the words of 
Lord Cornwallis, in arguing the expediency of a permanent settlement 
in 1789, and with him 1 may say a great part of the Company’s terri- 
tory in Hindoostan is now a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts. 
And with him I may ask now, will a ten years’ lease induce any pro- 
prietor to clear away that jungle, and encourage the ryots to come and 
cultivate his lands ; when, at the end of that lease, he must either sub- 
mit to be taxed ad libitum for his newly cultivated lands, or lose all hopes 
of deriving any benefit from his labor, for which, perhaps by that 
time, he will hardly be repaid ? Notwithstanding all the hardships that 
was experienced by the original zemindars in consequence of the high 
rate of the land assessment, there is no question that the permanency 
of the assessment, as established by the East India Company, has been 
most beneficial to the settled provinces. The present condition of the 
zemindars snd ryots, and of the lands, in the settled provinces, as com- 
pared with those of the provinces not settled, is the best proof of the 
beneficial working of the permanent settlement. The 3rd point — u Reform 
of the judicial police and revenue systems so ns to give more protection 
to all classes of the people." I need not tell you that the first duty of 
every Government is to give security to the lives and ptiperty of its 
subjects; and I need not tell you that the people of this country have 
not that security to the extent which we and the Government could 
desire. 1 am, however, happy to say that the attention of the most 
talented and experienced in the Government service is at this moment, 
under the directions of our able and excellent Governor-General, * 
directed to this subject, with the view of introducing a more perfect 
.system of police. In bringing this subject to your notice* I cannot but 
observe upon the unfounded charge brought against this Society of ad- 
vacating merely partial interests, and attending to the interests of a 
section of the community— i the zemindars who compote the society- for 
getting or overlooking the interests of the ryots. T&s is untrue. In 
proof that the contrary is the feet, I have but to appear to our past 
reoorded resolutions, which you have beard read and commented upon 
by ay friend Dwarkanath Tagore. I disclaim for myself the unworthy 
motives ascribed, a# wett as any snob partial views as ftfoseaserfMt* 
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the Society of which Turn a member, I have not a single biggah of 
land in India, and I expect to be believed, when I assert, as is the truth, 
that I am as desirous of promoting the interests of the poorest ryot, as 
of the poorest or wealthiest zemindar, and that 1 would not lend myself 
to make a factions opposition to the Government, which I respect. But 
I consider the interests of the ryot and zemindar so far identical ; for if 
the zemindar be oppressed or overburthened, the ryot must necessarily 
be so too. If the zemindar be taxed above the fair income of his land, 
the poor ryot must be in proportion overworked and depressed. Re- 
move the pressure on the zemindar, and the pressure will be removed 
from the ryot— this is one of the objects which we have in view in seeking 
a permanent tax on land, instead of a fluctuating one, which must act 
as a clog on industry and improvement. If the ryot should be oppress- 
ed, let the Government enact protecting laws; they have the power, 
for this is expressly reserved to them by the resolution which declared 
the permanent settlement in 1793. We respectfully ask the Govern- 
ment to exercise this power. And who, think you, is most interested in 
a reform of the judicial and police system, the zemindar or ryot ? 
The zemindar may purchase justice, and under the present system is, 
I am afraid, ( oinpellcd to do so (Hear, hear.) The poor ryot canuot. 
It is to his door, as well as to the zemindar’s, that we wish justice to be 
brought, and it is to his life and property that we ask the Government 
to yield protection (Cheers.) The 4th point to which the attention 
of the committee is directed is, — “ The granting of waste lauds to occu- 
pants on equitable terms, so as to encourage the application of capital 
to the soil of India.” That there are large tracts of country still lying 
waste you well know, which are the habitations of wild animals, 
instead of the habitations of an industrious people. That there are 
those who would gladly clear those lands cannot be doubted, as we 
find that large tracts of the wastes of Goruckpore have been taken by 
enterprising individuals, who have already cleared much of the deep 
forests and thick jungle, and have in their place cultivated crops of the 
Btaple articles of commerce, indigo and sugur, and who have benefited 
by the outlay of British capital the ryots whom they employ, and who 
hold lands under them for the cultivation of grain (Hear, hear.) 
Something, although little, has also been done with grants in the 
Soonderbunds, and we had a fair prospect of seeing that wilderness 
• cleared, and become fruitful, and the salubrity of Calcutta itself, and of 
) the neighbouring country improved, but this prospect was destroyed by 
; orders which, uufortunateiy for Calcutta and India, generally have put a 
\ stop to further applications for grants in that quarter (Hear, hear.) 
The jungle mehals, my friend, Mr. Turton, has incidentally mentioned. 
This is another waste, covered with a dense forest, the land of which, 
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it’ cleared, would afford the means of subsistence to thousands and 
thousands of the people of this country, and open a new field for the 
exertions of British enterprise, and open a new channel for the flow of 
British wealth, so that if grants were made by Government, we might 
see, instead of a useless forest, and a half savage population in its 
neighbourhood, fields smiling with plenty and a cnilized and happy 
peasantry. Such are the subjects embodied in the motion wliich I rose 
to second. {Cheers.) 

The Chairman, as before, briefly explained the resolution and the 
purport of the speech in Bengali ; and having put it to the vote, it was 
carried item. con. 

Mr. G. J. Gordon, with a few appropriate observations, moved the 
following resolution: — 

6th.— Resolved that the following gentlemen be appointed the 
committee of correspondence : — 

T. Dickens, Esq., Baboo Dwarkanath T agore, Rajah Radhakantb 
Bnkadoor, Baboo Kalinnuth Roy, Baboo Ramrutton Roy, Baboo 
Ramcomul Sen, Cowar Kisscimauth Roy Baliadoor, G. F. Remfry, Esq., 
W. Fergusson, Esq., James Hume, Esq., and T. «J. Taylor, Esq. 

This was seconded by Baboo Radhapersaud Roy, and being put by 
the Chairman, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. F. Fcrgusson, with a few brief remarks, moved the following 
resolution : — 

6th . — That a subscription be opened to establish a permanent parlia- 
mentary agency in England, and that each member subscribing annually 
be bound to continue his subscription for five years, or a payment in 
lieu thereof. That the following gentlemen be appointed a special 
committee 10 carry the above resolution into effect: — . 

Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, Mr. Leith, Mr. Remfry, and Mr. Vint. 

In seconding the above resolution, Baboo Ramcomul Sen made a 
very neat and appropriate speech, of which the following is the 
substance : — 

In seconding the resolution (made by Mr. Fergnsson), I wish to say 
something in support of it. We have been patient during the last 
.fifty years, relying on the dharma (the deity from heaven) and depend- 
ing on the dharmavaturs (the public functionaries in India.) Now 
compare the condition of the zemindars alone prior to 1798 and in 
1839 , and say whether they have been raised or reduced ; if they ace 
Men ire should no longer be silent in seeking redress and amelioration 
by making oar situation known to the dkarmawters in England ; this 
is the beat opportunity offered to us, and we should without delay Jeon 
the Society established in London, when m must hsre an agent ; 
name of one of die leading men in the Association is known to us (by 
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public prints) and from bis character and philanthropic acta, no doubt, 
we sbull have benefit. The agency will cost you some expense, but it 
will not be one-tenth of the cost incurred by the zemindar in the Col- 
lectors and Judges and Magistrates’ cutchery annually, and 9-10ths will 
be saved at the end.” 

This being put from the chair, and briefly: explained in Bengali, was 
named unanimously. 

Mr. J. Hume, in moving the next resolution, spoke to the following 
cfloet : — 

At a meeting of the Landholders’ Society, there are few resolutions 
that could be entrusted to me, a comparative si ranger, or that I could 
venture to introduce to your notice ; but the one that has been put into 
my hands is so extremely simple, that a man need but be acquainted 
v, jib two facts to justify his speaking upon it. Those tacts, Gentlemen, 
r,re. that this country lubors under many grievances, and that a Society 
has been formed in England to aid you in obtaining redress. On a 
former occasion, when we urns to address the Government on the sub- 
ject of the overland communication with India, I took theo pportunity — 
I thought it a legitimate one— of alluding to the formation of the British 
India Association. Without further preface, I shall read to you the re- 
solution that is before me. c Resolved, that the thanks of this Society be 
given to Lord Brougham and the other founders of the British India 
Association.” Tt is not my intention, Geutlemen, t<5 repeat the humble 
tribute 1 paid to the nobleman whose name you have just heard, on the 
occasion fo which I have alluded, though 1 might doubtless do so with- 
out the risk of wearying you, as the people, no matter of what country or 
clime, are good and ready bankers when drawn upon for praise in favor 
of the man, or men, who may have labored in their cause. Such a 
man L Lord Brougham, and such are those who have associated them- 
Belves with him in the noble cause of justice to India. Of that great 
man, whose character has been so ably drawn to-day, and whose merits 
have been so well appreciated, T shall simply say that, with a heart 
that embraces as much of human sympathies as his vast, mind embraces 
of human knowledge, and with an eloquence always commanding, and 
frequently irresistible, you would have, even though he stood alone, a. 
giant in your cause. 

Gentlemen, 1 could net with propriety have called upon you to re- 
spond favorably to this resolution, had not the report, which I hold in 
my hand, of the meeting of the British India Association, been cleared 
from the charge of exaggeration and misrepresentation which baj 
been brought against it by the Friend of India, and had not the calumny 
directed against this the Landholders’ Society, been triumphantly re- 
futed. The speakers who have preceded me accomplished these tasks 
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ko effectually that it is not necessary I should follow in their steps, yet I 
cannot forbear expressing my opinion of the article of which you have 
heard so much to-dav, and pronouncing it a calumnious libel — a libel for 
which the writer has not the excuse that might bo fairly offered on be- 
half of speakers at a public meeting if they were guilty of some exag- 
geration, that they spoke in the enthusiasm of the moment, when warm 
upon their subject, and addressing a popular assembly. Hero the writer 
lias deliberately prepared a statement in the quiet of his own chamber, 
and deliberately printed it,— -a statement which, if the report we have 
heard read, and the speeches we have listened to to-day, be true, must 
be false. In the first place, let me observe, that the Friend of India — 
Hod defend ns from our friend *, and well take care of our enemies — the 
Friend of India declares that the Society at home is a very unsafe 
guide to the truth. Gentlemen, there are among you here, those who 
have not only talked, but written, who have committed their opinions 
and judgment to the test of publication, the best criterion of tbeir be- 
lief in the truth of the faith avowed by your friends in England. Let 
us see how he proceeds: “It is admirably adapted as a receptacle for the 
resentments of the Native Landholders." This is something more than 
an insinuation that it is such a receptacle, which I again say is false. 
It is a Society established to promote the general interests of the 
country, and the temperate language of their resolutions as read to you 
by my friend, Mr. burton, corroborates this. Now, let us read what 
is written by the Friend of India , touching this Society. lie says : “ The 
Landholders’ Society, on the other hand, represents but one local 
interest ; and that the interest of the strong and not the weak.” Is that 
true ? It cannot be, if there be truth in your Secretary’s report, if 
there be truth in the speech you heard from Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, confirming that report. One local interest 1 Has not the Society 
addressed Government on the propriety of reducing a part of the stamp 
duty; of equalizing the duty on Indian tobacco with that of the produce 
of other countries ; of introducing the vernacular tongue into your 
Native Courts, insteadof dead Sansc rit, which ly abo^ 

li^ioiTuf-4he-^^an ; 'amTTast, t&ougTTnot le^of ‘pfovIdlSg^lnainte- 
nance for the lower classes of ryots when called to a distance as witnesses 
in criminal cases ? 

That your Society has done these things, and not without a favourable 
reception by the Government, is a feet that the Friend of India cannot 
get over. Your annual report assures you of it, a report prepared be* 
fore it was ever surmised that such an article could appear in such * 
paper. Gentlemen, I must aay a word or two upon the charge of exag* 
geraUea brought against the speakers at the first meeting of the British 
India Association. I have carefeUy read the report of what mu M? 
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ami I must in common candour admit, that I have found one solitary 
instance of exaggeration. It is in Lord Brougham’s speech, and that 
part of it in which he bestows so much praise upon the East India Com- 
pany. Gentlemen, I say that such praise was an exaggeration, and was 
wholly uncalled for. With the general asseition that the Company had 
done much good for India, I might not be inclined to quarrel, but when 
he says it has done all it could do, and seeks to exonerate it from the 
blame of that state of things which called you iuto existence, and not 
only you, but the very Society in which he was speaking, I say it is un- 
justifiable adulation, the more unjustifiable that Lord Brougham could 
not have forgotten that at the very time, the question of improving the 
communication between the two countries — the first great step towards 
the reciprocation of benefits — had hold of the public mind, that the 
people here and at home were clamorous upon the subject, that the 
Government was friendly to the proposed measure, and willing to pay 
one-half of the necessary expense, and that the Company and the Com- 
pany alone was the drag upon the wheel, the sole obstacle to this most 
important step. I blame Lord Brougham for this — he was more gener- 
ous than just, it was a weak moment — nevertheless, gentlemen, I call 
upon you to thank him and those associated with him. The Friend of 
India has said, that no doubt the rhetorical misrepresentations which 
he charges to have been put forth by the members of the London 
Society would be repudiated and reprobated here tS-day. If you have 
heard anything of the British India Society to repudiate or reprobate 
do not give the thanks I propose, but if you believe that your friends 
at home intend to serve you, thank them for their intention already 
carried into action, and direct your reprobation and repudiation to the 
self-named Friend of India. You have been told, and truly, that the 
British India Association is a body of men of all parties in politics, 
linked in one common cause, the regeneration of India ; there can be no- 
thing factious in what they do, for faction could not be formed of such 
dissentients in all opinions but the one that has drawn them together, 
viz., that it is incumbent on the British people to exert themselves on 
behalf of their fellow-subjects here. They are a body of men com- 
prising all that is great in birth, station, talent, and private worth, they, 
are men who will be your unwearied advocates in both Houses . of Par- 
liament, and who, let me impress this upon you, wjll be the best judges 
of the fitness of the men who shall be your immediate representatives 
in the House of Commons if you carry out, as I cannot doubt you will, 
the proposition that has been sanctioned to-day, and who will ensure 
with the least possible delay, and the smallest possible expense, their 
introduction into Parliament, where beyond question they can most 
effectually serve you. Agate. I say, thank them, and let th* remark of 
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this meeting be as grateful to their feelings as the report of their pro- 
ceedings, put for facility of distribution into the pamphlet shape, was to 
yours. I need not tell you that the praise of the people is the most 
acceptable reward that patriotism can receive. In a distant land they 
are fighting,— the Friend of India says $ crusade— it is a crusade, for it 
is & hoi/ war in behalf of your liberties . \ - 

“ Tis liberty alone, that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 

And we nro weed* without it,” 

I speak not of liberty as a freedom from shackles alone, there is a 
tyranny more odious than that of the body, — the tyranny of the mind, a 
power more hateful than that which binds a poor wretch in chains and 
confines him to a dungeon,— the power that curbs his energy of action 
in honourable pursuits, that cramps his faculties, limits his speculations, 
denies his means, and would keep him comparatively helpless that he 
may be more easily oppressed. Although, as I have told you, there is a 
mighty voice raised in your behalf, a voice which triumphing in the 
emancipation of the West, is now heard in behalf of the freedom of the 
J5a«t, indulge not too readily in sanguine hopes of immediate success ; 
all the energy and genius of the world cannot at once break down the 
strongholds of corruption that years have been building up ; but, on the 
other hand, you need not despair, you are engaged in a cause not often 
unsuccessful, and the best incentive you can have to continued exertion, 
is the knowledge that 

** Power usurp’d 

* U weakness when opposed.” 

The learned gentleman concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tion: — 

7th.— Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be given to Lord 
Brougham and the other founders of the British India Association. 

Mr. Turton, in seconding the above resolutions, spoke as follows:— 

. . He said he seised with avidity and thankfulness the opportunity 
which was afforded to him by those who managed the business of the 
meeting, to second the vote of thanks which Ms learned friend proposed 
to Lord Brougham. The number of years of Lord Brougham's life 
which had been devoted to the assistance of every measure of benevo- 
lence, to every measure which had for its object amelioration or fafftruo- 
don of mankind in general, entitled him to the of every on* who 
.pretended to my sympathy with his fettew-man, and on this fftesfan 
move peculiarly to tU wko felt «ad tow the diffiq^r Omtwmtk 
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oxciting an interest in England, or obtaining an audience there upon 
Indian subjects, for which Lord Brougham was now attempting 
to find a remedy, which he (Mr. T.) trusted would be complete. 
But he (Mr. T.) had another motive to make him anxious not 
to remain in the rear, when a vote of thanks was proposed to Lord 
Brougham. He (Mr. T.) had known Lord B. personally (everybody 
had known him publicly) for many years, during which lie had always 
found him a sincere friend, and he hud a deep debt of gratitude to pay 
him, which he did most readily from the heart. He did not mean to 
have said anything upon any other subject but Lord B., but with refer- 
ence to some observations of his learned friend upon the Friend of 
India , he felt bound to offer a few remarks. For one error in judgment, 
in an article which appeared to him (Mr. T.) to have been Bomewhat 
hastily penned, he could not look upon a person as the enemy of India, 
who had written many articles in favor of its inhabitants. Chance had 
thrown in his (Mr. T.’s) way a file of that paper on his voyage out, and 
he was much struck with the justice of its observations, the soundness 
of its remarks, and the moderation of its views on all subjects, even on 
that on which the Editor might have been expected to have been most 
rigid, and feeling this, he should be sorry to convert a friend into an 
enemy, or to use harsh expressions of one whom he still considered 
(self-styled or not) the Friend of India , although he (Mr. T.) had that 
day endeavoured to shew him in error, lie trusted that on considera- 
tion the Editor of that paper would be satisfied it was not a just charac- 
ter which he had bestowed on the society. It was impossible not to 
think that the article was penned in haste, when the Society at home 
were represented as accusing the Government of causing famines. They 
did no such thing. They said the roads were neglected, and the internal 
communication was bad. That this was true, whether from necessity or neg- 
lect, would not be denied, and hence they said, one province of that large 
empire might be overfed whilst another is starved. This was to state a 
fact — not to accuse the Government of occasioning famines. Nor could 
he (Mr. T.) agree with his friend Mr Hume, that Lord Brougham had 
overstated or improperly lauded the Company in the passage which 
he (Mr. T.) had read, the praise was very properly qualified. The posi- 
tion and difficulties in which they were placed were also , properly 
adverted to, and taking the whole together, he ($lr. T.) could not but 
approve of all contained in the report of Lord B.’s speech, He (Mr. T.) 
would not longer detain the meeting from the resolution of thanks to 
Lord Brougham. Thanks must always appear to the giver a poor 
reward for valuable services ; but next to the consciousness of deserving 
them, it was always most grateful to a feeling heart and noble disposition,, 
to find that his conduct had been appreciated by those whom he had 
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endeavoured to serve, and had excited the gratitude of his fellow-men. 
Such poor reward for us to give, concluded Mr. Turton, I call upon 
you unanimously to offer to Lord Brougham and the other founders of' 
the society at home, who will more highly estimate them than they 
may appear to you to deserve. 

The whole being explained by the Chairman, Mr. IIume*s resolution 
was put and carried new con. 

Mr. llemfrey spoke to the following effect:— 

The resolution you have given me the honour of proposing is one 
which would claim all the eloquence of those, more able to speak, who 
have preceded me ; it is a vote of thanks to an individual who has ever 
been devoted to the cause of Indi# and her best interests, and the zeal 
aud effects of whose co-operation are worthy of your gratitude— this indi- 
vidual is Mr. John Crawfurd. Many of you will recollect him personally 
as a resident here 12 or 14 years ago ; his intelligence then recommend- 
ed him to the Government, and he was sent on an embassy to Siam. 

Afterwards, in England, he wrote a book on “The History of 
the Indian Archipelago,”— replete with information,— and this was the 
means to draw public attention to the eastern world. You may witness 
the influence of that attraction by looking to the thriving colonies that 
have lately sprung up at Singapore and all along the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. Subsequently, Mr. Crawfurd sought an opportunity 
to benefit India in welcoming the first public Association formed in 
India, the Trade Association, and in a letter to the Chairman, he pointed 
out various useful objects claiming attention from that body, offering at 
the same time disinterested services in their aid in England ; and it may 
be mentioned, in proof of his sincerity, that on being called upon to 
forward or present a petition to both Houses of Parliament, on the sub- 
ject of ameliorating the duties levied on Indian produce, he refused to 
receive any remuneration for extraordinary efforts in obtaining that 
object. Latterly, if you look for instances of Mr. Crawford’s desire to 
serve India, I refer yon to his correspondence and to his service on 
behalf of the M Landholders’ Society.” The influence of his character 
as a man of facts, in defending which the public have never been mis- 
..led, bos made public men of die first talent see there are inducement 
to look well after our eastern possessions, and we may congratulate 
ourselves that we have so able a representative^ the elbows of men of 
influence at home, to give data for their working out the teal interests 
of this country and of its inhabitants. 

He concluded by moving the following resolution jw “■* ' 

8th.— That die thanks of the Society be given to 

' to M» loot, 
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This was seconded by Rajali Rajnarain in a Bengali speech, of 
which the following is a free translation: — 

Gentlemen, — In seconding the proposition made by Mr. Remfry, 

I beg to observe, that the long and elaborate speeches by which our 
friends, Mr. Turton, Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and Mr. Dickens, have 
communicated the objects of this meeting, the present state of the 
country, the oppression we sutler, and the means to be adopted to stop 
the progress of the evil, have left nothing for me to speak hpon. To say, 
therefore, anything cm the subject will be wearing out your patience. I 
shall, therefore, be as brief as possible. 

To see at a time when the Government is busily engaged in the 
resumption of rent-free tenures, iff defiance of all the rules of justice 
and humanity, so many of my countrymen assembled in a public place, 
to raise their common voice in favour of their suffering countrymen — 
to sec, F say, sneb good feeling at so critical a time, 1 feel a degree of 
pleasure which I am sorry I want words to express, and which certainly 
affords a lair hope that we shall succeed in gaining the object wo 
have in view, for the Government has already agreed to give up half 
of their claims upon rent-free lands. This at once proves, Gentlemen, 
that the resumption operations arc not consistent with justice. It can 
reasonably be conjectured that, having found it very difficult to resume 
the whole, the Government wants to take the half, as the Bengali 
adage .-ays, “ When it is difficult to take the whole it is prudent for wise 
men to be satisfied with half.” To make an appeal to the authorities 
in England seems to me to be the best remedy. It is therefore advis- 
able that a coalition be made with the British India Society lately 
established, with the avowed object of rendering benefit to the 
natives of this country ; in that society are to he found many well- 
wishers of India, amongst whom Mr. John Crawfurd, the founder of the 
institution, deserves our highest commendation and the warmest thanks of 
gratitude. 

Mr. Turton rose, and said that he also had the satisfaction to enjoy 
the personal friendship of Mr. Crawfurd, and therefore he could not 
allow this resolution to pass with a silent vote, especially as he himself 
was under particular obligations to Mr. Crawfurd for taking the manage-., 
ment of the petitions with which he (Mr. T.) was intrusted, during his 
absence in America. lie need not assure the rfteeting that this business 
had been attended to by Mr. Crawfurd with the utmost zeal and devo- 
tion, though unfortunately the objects of the petitioners had not been 
attained. But he also wished to express his deliberate opinion, that 
India has not in England a warmer friend than Mr. Crawfurd, and cer- 
tainly no one who brings to her cause the same amount of knowledge 
with the same business-like habits and untiring industry. He therefore 
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joined most cordially in the proposed resolution, which he could not 
doubt would have their unanimous concurrence. — 

Mr. Dickens made the following remarks on this resolution : — 

I cannot let a Tote of thanks to my friend John Crawfurd be moved 
and give it merely the support of a silent vote. Long and disinterested 
services, most truly does the resolution say, he has given to the best 
interests of British India. Indeed, if length of time as well as disin- 
terestedness be coupled and considered together, he is not only one of 
the first among the foremost men in England entitled to our thanks 
as friends of India, but the very foremost man of all— I do not take up 
the consideration of his career at a very early period either in saying 
so. I do not at the moment speak of his useful services and researches 
in Java and the Indian Archipelago, of his embassies to Siam and Ava, 
of his wise, politic, and liberal government while resident at Singapore, 
but I speak of him from the period of his return to England, since 
which time he has been at all times, and on every question, the laborious 
and untiring advocate of tbe just claims of all classes of the inhabitants 
of British India. In 1827 he went home os the accredited and paid 
agent of the inhabitants of Calcutta, in order to oppose the confirmation 
of the Stamp Act. Before the Council out of doors, and with the 
members of the House of Commons, then unreformed, he did his very 
utmost in the performance of an arduous and hopeless task, and well 
earned remuneration that was honourable both to the giver and 
receiver. When that mission ceased, he became the unpaid advocate 
and agent of the inhabitants of this place and of the natives of 
India generally, during the whole discussion that preceded and 
accompanied the renewal >f the Company’s Charter. No doubt 
Mr. Buckingham and many others did do us essential services in the 
great questions then under discussion, and particularly in the abolition 
of the monopoly of the trade to China, and the removal of obstruction 
to free trade with India ; but the burden of the labour in the Committee 
of Houses, the preparation of questions, the bringing up and selecting 
of witnesses, tbe conversation with the members who were friendly to 
us, but as usual wholly uninstructed in Eastern affairs, this labour, com- 
paratively obscure, inglorious, but absolutely essential, was cheerfully, 
ably, indefatigably volunteered for, persevered, and thoroughly well per- 
formed by John Crawfurd. He won, though unarmed, modest and 
unconspiououa— I may say with perfect truth mid without an iota of 
poetical exaggeration, though I use the word* of a poet, > tbeliving 
soql W period he hat never been idle. . 

dM> p^^ete^ertWfi I* Ihtpr 
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found a staunch friend and volunteer combatant. When the Land-' 
holders' Society was formed, he proffered bis able services, and few men 
have been more active and efficient in forming the British India Society, 
which now tenders to you its powerful aid and oo-operation, and with 
which I hope we shall soon be closely linked in bands of friendly inter- 
course. 

I am proud to call John Crawfurd my friend, and I may truly say 
(though it may seem like praising myself, which is not what I mean) 
that the cause of our acquaintance, as the bond of our union, has been 
his devotion to the interests of India. It is not, however, because I am 
his friend that I say these things in his praise, or recommend him to 
your notice as one of 5 our best agents in England, but because 1 am 
perfectly convinced that in point of statistical, political, and commercial 
knowledge of the British possessions In the East, there are very few men — 
if there be any one man — who can be compared with him, and because he 
has been a long-tried, zealous, and proved friend and servant of ours, 
and the cause which wc advocate.” 

It was then proposed by Mr. Turfcon, seconded by Mr. Leith, and 
resolved unanimously — 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to Rajah Radhakanth Deb, 
for his able performance of the duty of Chairman. 

Several letters from Dacca, Jullalpore, Chittagong, and other places, 
intended by the writers to be read at the meeting, containing various 
details of grievances, were referred to the committee for more deliberate 
consideration. 

The meeting then adjourned, every one apparently quite satisfied 
with the business of the day.— Hurkaru, Dec. 14 and 16. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO DWARKANATH TAGORE. 
( From the Englishman, January 8, 1842>. 


Thb meeting called for the purpose of offering some testimony of 
the esteem and regard of this community for Dwarkanath TagmWk nm 
held yesterday at the Town Hall, pursuant to public notice. * ,• 

The Sheriff having stated the business for which Use meeting w*b. 
called, Mr. Turton rose to move the address proposed? aisd&fterfeeding 
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it, spoke in a strain of feeling eloquence of Dvr&rkanath's many olaims 
to the esteem and regard, not only of this community, but of the people 
of India. Among many proofs cited by Mr. Turton of the charity, 
the princely munificence of this excellent man, to all without distinction 
of creed, or caste, or color, he stated, that besides Dwarkanath’s splen- 
did contribution to the District Charitable Society, it was entirely 
owing to his admirable suggestions that that society owed its present 
flourishing condition. Mr. Turton cited for this interesting fact the 
authority of Sir Edward Ryan, and informed the meeting that that gen- 
tlem&n would hare himself been present on this memorable occasion 
but for the pressure of official duties, and that he fully concurred in the 
address, and was prepared to join in any tribute which might be pro- 
posed to the merits of Dwarkanath Tagore. Mr. Turton observed 
that Dwarkanath was the first, if not the only native gentleman who 
ever went to Europe without any object of personal or pecuniary advan- 
tage, stimulated alone by that curiosity, and that desire of enlarging 
his ideas by a wider survey of the human race, which are the attributes 
of the intellectual mind; and he justly remarked that, if the natives 
had, after the utmost deliberation, selected or elected a man fit to re- 
present them, and to raise the estimate formed at home of native 
gentlemen, they could not have fixed on one better calculated to secure 
this object, or more worthy in every way of their choice. 

We beg, however, to be understood as not pretending to convey any 
adequate idea of Mr. Turton’s eloquence, still less, of course, of the 
feeling tone and manner which marked the earnestness and sincerity 
of the speaker. No report that can be published will do justice to 
Mm or to several other speakers on this occasion in these respects; 
but the address when it appears will be found to embody the subetance 
of what Mr. Turton stated, and of the sentiments of the other gentle- 
men who addressed the meeting, though the written record, ably as it 
t» drawn up by a master hand, will be, indeed, but a feeble echo of the 
vivid eloquence of the spoken words, which elicited the loud and re- 
peated cheers of the meeting. 


Mf< Mansell, late of Agra, now Deputy Accountant-General second, 
-qd the address, in a speech which we have seldom, if e^lw^sur. 
passed in eloquence in the Town EMI, in which we have heard so 
admiiebie orations. He claimed the character of Dwarkanath as tho 
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honored, the merits of a native gentleman of this city, who has stood 
forward on all occasions of noble example of exalted moral courage, 
of lofty integrity of intellectual culture, and of a liberality which has 
never been equalled among bis countrymen, and never exceeded any- 
where. It is true, indeed, as Mr. Turton remarked, that Dwarkanalh 
was happily possessed of means to act up to the generous dictates of 
his heart, and that he had an understanding to give to those dictates 
a wise direction ; but how many of his countrymen possess equal wealth, 
and therefore equal power to confer equal benefits on the community, 
and yet how few have followed his noble example. We say this rather 
in sorrow than in anger — not with a view to reproach, but to stimulate 
our native friends to folbw the bright path thus marked out for them, and 
to earn for themselves the honor and happiness that spring from con- 
ferring benefits on our fellow -men. 

Major Forbes moved one of the resolutions, which was seconded by 
Rustomjee Cowasjee. 

Mr. Henry Meredeth Parker then rose to move another ; but on his 
first rising hie feelings so overcame him, that wo were inclined to doubt 
whether he would bo able to speak at all, and, indeed, he said much 
less than he is in the habit of saying, but the little he did say was to 
the point, and if it was less brilliant than usual for him, or rather if 
it was not brilliant, it was marked by deep feeling, which on such an 
occasion could not fail to be appreciated. Mr, Parker had known 
Dwarkanath lor nineteen years, and when he was in the public service, 
iiad warned him that that was no service for him, standing forth, as he 
did, as a reformer in advance of his countrymen, since it would expose 
him to the shafts of envy and malignity. Mr. Parker’s prophecy was 
verified by the result ; but, though Dwarkanath thus shared the fete of 
all men who have dared to show themselves more enlightened than the 
community to which they belong, still when an opportunity was afforded 
him of retiring from the service, he characteristically refused to do so 
until the charges which iniquity had engendered and preferred against 
him were refuted. They were all refuted, and then he retired, or rather^ 
as Mr. Parker emphatically remarked, he did not retire, but he nobly 
advanced to that lofty position as an example of all that is lionorabfe and 
liberal, as a benefactor of that community, which he has ever since 
so Readily maintained. 

One other remark of Mr. Parker’s, which was a severe but rather weJJ- 
merited rebuke of his brother civilians, we must not omit Mr, Par- 
ker observed, that he was sorry to say that *he had hundreds of 
seen assembled round the social board of Dtfjt^kanatb, many more of 
these gentlemen than were assembled on the present occasion to pay 
him a tribute of respect on the occasion of his quitting India, in pur* 
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suit of objects so honorable in themselves, anti so likely to be produc- 
tive of benefit to his country. We may add what Mr. Parker did not, 
that, we have reason to believe that many in that service owe their 
i elease from the burden of difficulties which would have otherwise over- 
whelmed them altogether, to the liberality of him whom on this occa- 
sion they thus neglected. We must in charity hope that some of them 
at least who might have been expected to be present were not willingly 
but unavoidably absent. 

After Mr. Parker, Mr. Henry Piddington addressed the meeting in a 
speech in which he warmly supported the object of the meeting. In 
the course of his address he quoted from the Friend of India the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“Taking leave, as we thus do, of one of Rammohun Roy’s warmest 
friends and earliest adherents, when on the eve of following his foot- 
steps to our own beloved country, may we venture to hope that one of 
Pwarkanath’s first efforts in England will be to rescue the grave of that 
illustrious man from the neglect to which it has been consigned, and to 
erect over it some memorial which shall at least serve to direct the steps 
of future pilgrims from India to England to the place where his remains 
rest. When one of the conductors of this journal was last at Stapleton , 
in the vicinity of Bristol , where Rammohun Roy died , he was distressed to 
fnd that the Vandals who own the spot where he was buried , considered it 
as having been so greatly dishonored by affording a grave to his ashes , 
that they had endeavoured to efface every memorial of him. It is not 
for the credit of India that Rammohun Roy should lie in an unknown 
grave in England. We could almost wish that at the meeting held this 
day to do honor to Dwarkanath, some expression of public feeling on 
this subject should be recorded ; and, if possible, a small subscription 
raised for the purpose of erecting a tomb over the remains of that 
eminent man ; and that the application of the sum be publicly delegated 
to bis friend. We can answer for Dwarkanath’s most cordial concurrence 
in such an appointment” 

We have marked in italics the sentences on which Mr* Piddington 
commented with great seventy, certainly not unmerited if the statement 
be warranted. Dr. John Grant rose to call for the authority for a 
statement which, if true, reflected so much disgrace on the national 
character, and he appealed to Rammohun Roy’s son, who was present, 
and to some other gentlemen, particularly Mr. Fulton, recently ftom 
England,, to know, if they co|ld speak to the subject. The last gentle- 
man. dittoed that he had seen in August latt, the mouth in whfohhe 
left daughter of the gentleman in whose house Raamo- 

hun Roy died* and that that lady informed him that m. 
kind still e&tyed ever hi# remains, though vie infof ftote the deooriptkm 
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given of it, that it is every way unworthy of a. man so distinguished. 
Right sure are we, however, that Dwarkanath, with the zeal and ear- 
nestness which are characteristic of him, will set about removing from 
us this reproach. 

We have omitted to state that the address of one of the resolutions 
proposes that the testimonial to Dwarkanath shall be a picture to be 
suspended in the Town Hall. A native gentleman, Degumber Mitter, 
moved as an amendment that there should be a bust, and this was 
seconded by Bykaunt Rai. Upon this, a discussion arose, in which Mr. 
Turton, Mr. Ijongueville Clarke, and others joined. 

Mr. Longueville Clarke explained that there should be a statue in- 
stead of u picture, anu that he had replied to them what he would then 
repeat, that if the funds were sufficient, there would be no objection to 
both. Mr. Clarke observed, that there were many individuals among 
them, who could, out of their own private means, furnish the whole 
amount required, without feeling such a deduction from their annual in- 
come. This is unquestionably true : but we desire to see the subscrip- 
tions v idcly diffused, and if the number that, subscribe bears any just pro- 
portion t<* that of those who have been benefited by Dwarkanath’ * 
munificence, setting aside his public claims to the gratitude of the whole 
community, there will be ample funds for both the picture and the 
statue. If that should be otherwise, however, we are decidedly of Mr. 
Turtou’s opinion that a picture is preferable to a mere bust ; nay, we 
are inclined to prefer a good picture even to a statue. To our mind, a 
status u. better fitted to represent the dead than the living, for, in the 
statue, the ojes through which the soul speaks are wanting; we trust, 
however, that we shall have both, for we have no hesitation in saying, 
that no man who ever left the shores of India had higher claims to such 
marks of the esteem of the community thaD Dwarkanath Tagore. We 
have honored in such a manner men who have been going home to 
enjoy their fortunes in the country of their birth, by whom the voyage 
was looked forward to with emotions of pleasure, to whom it present- 
ed only pictured scenes of joy in store; but when we consider all 
that Dwarkanath (he will pardon the familiarity which omits his second 
n-unj) encounters on quitting his native soil for lands so remote, the 
high moral courage, the spirit of enterprise, the enlightened desire ibr 
knowledge which could alone screw his courage to the sticking place 
so to exile himself we must feel that even were the claims of others 
equal in other respects, he is in this superior to all whom the community 
has been called on to pay a similar tribute of respect. 

We had nearly omitted to state that Mr. Longueville Clarke, though 
last-, certainly not least, independent of the share he took in the dis- 
cussion about Ilammohun Roy’s tomb, addressed the meeting in a brief 
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but feeling and eloquent .speech iu support of the resolution for the 
picture. 

We must throw ourselyes upon the indulgence of our readers to 
excuse this very hasty and most imperfect outline of the proceedings 
of the meeting, in which we have, we fear, not even observed the pro- 
per order of them; but wo write without the aid of any notes, and 
without having even the resolutions or the address or anything before 
us by which we could give wore regularity and fidelity to this hurried 
account of what took place on an occasion so deeply interesting to 
every one who can appreciate sterling worth. 

We have only to add that the meeting was crowded, ‘the number of 
natives especially very considerable; and that the greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed throughout, the speakers being repeatedly interrupted by loud 
and unanimous cheers. The address is to be presented to Dwarkanath 
at the Town Hall, by a deputation chosen at tho meeting, to be joined 
by all who may feel disposed to attend. 


APPENDIX 0. 


MEETING HELD IN COMMEMORATION OF THE MEMORY 
OF DWARKANATH TAGORE. 

(From the Ilurkaru, December 4 , 1846 ). 


Tub meeting of the inhabitants convened by the High Sheriff, for 
the purpose of adopting measures to “ commemorate their admiration 
of the enterprise, the talents, the fine qualities, and charitable acta ” 
of their lamented fellow-citizen, the late Dwarkanath Tagore, came 
off in the Town Hall, pursuant to advertisement, on Tuesday evening. 
The requisition to the Sheriff to call this meeting bore no leaa than 
about one hundred European and Native names, being beaded by that 
of our excellent Chief Justice, Sir Lawrence Peel The attendance at 
the meeting, as might have been expected, was more numerous than 
, tfiere usually is at Calcutta meetings, representatives of all classes of 
the community being present. Among tbe rest there were Sir J. P. 
Grant, D. Elliott, Esq., of tbe Law Commission, Sir T. E. M« Turooti, 
Dr. Dealtry, the Archdeacon, J. W. Colville, Esq, G. A, Bushby, E»q n 
A* & Samuells, Esq., Col i^fbes* F. HaHtday, Esq., H. Ton«fis, Esq, f 
c. Beedwvlfeq* A Walker, Esq^ U CUrke, Esq., J, 
or; 

; leading memberttf |^wdsijr Hbh.iltnfWMfc W>M* 
tUe wth at «Mr depart od hrqattfim. '0tt 
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4 o’clock the High Sheriff, J. I\ McKiliigin, Esq., opened the meeting 
by adverting to the public requisition to him to convene it. 

On a motion then of G. A. Bushby, Esq., the Honorable Sir John 
Peter Grant was voted to take tl\e chair. 

Sir John Peter Grant rose and made a few introductory remarks in 
his 11 Mini neat and effective style. He had great pleasure, he said, in 
taking the chair on the present occasion according to the request of the 
meeting. lie thought it was unnecessary for him to enlarge upon the 
numerous virtues and merits of his deceased and most valued friend 
Dwarkanath Tagore. Ho had known him for a long senes of years, 
and truly might lie say he knew no man who* possessed in a higher 
degree the excellencies of a good man. He could speak with feelings 
of sincere friendship and most sincere regret at Dwarkanath Tagore’s 
having been called away from amongst us in the midst of his honor- 
able career of usefulness, while so actively instrumental in doing good, 
not only to his countrymen at large, but also to the Government to 
whom is entrusted the sovereignty of this country. He could con- 
fidently say that no man was better qualified than Dwarkanath Tagore 
to do away with the uneasy discrepancies of feeling existing between 
Natives and Europeans. Not only was he possessed of virtues pecu- 
liar to his own country, hut to them he added the excellencies belong- 
ing to educated and enlightened Europeans. He was free from the 
narrow-minded prejudices regarding differences of caste, sect, and 
religion; he was ever ready to devote his talents and energies for the 
diffusion of moral and intellectual improvement, which could not be 
more effectually accomplished than by placing his countrymen under 
the guidance of mind. 

Dr. Thomas Deaitry , the Archdeacon, then came forward to propose 
the first resolution, in doing which be addressed the meeting to the 
following effect : — 

It may, perhaps, be asked why I am present on this occasion ; I, a 
minister of the Gospel, to do honor to the memory of one who was 
known only as Hindu. My answer is, because I rejoice to recognize 
good wherever it ia to be found, and I believe there were many good 
qualities in the character of this distinguished individual that shou$. 
not be permitted to pass without beiug held up for imitation, and 
ak~. because the manner ia which it is proposed to dp him honor, ia 
in itself calculated to promote the welfare and civilization of the 
natives of thi< country. It is, then, to bear testimony to those benevolent 
qualities in the character of the deceased which the resolution em- 
bodies, that I now stand before you t and these J|nv$ been so distin- 
guished. and manifest, that they dN already fy&Own to meat of tfcp 
residents in this great city 
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They were manifest in the most distinguished liberality to the poor . 
You are all aware that iu his life-time one lae of rupees was ptaced by 
him at the disposal of the District Charitable Society for the benefit 
of the poor and the destitute. What a noble gift 1 But this is only 
a moiety of what he lias actually given. He has bequeathed another 
Jac of rupees in his will for the same excelleut and praiseworthy cause. 
These were public acts, but it is well known to many here that the be- 
nevolent qualities of our late fellow-citizen were manifested in private 
charities, which were known only to the Omniscient God, and to those 
who were the subjects of them. Are not these acts worthy to be had 
in remembrance ? Do they not stand in striking contrast with the con- 
duct ot many Christians, who have drawn immense wealth from the 
resources of this country, either to consume and squander it upon their 
owr lusts and follies, or to retire to live in luxurious ease in their own 
land, \vithout leaving any such memorials to perpetuate their names as 
the benefactors of the people from whom they have derived that 
w< alth ? 

That benevolence has been shown again in his anxiety to diffuse the 
blessings of secular knowledge among his fellow-countrymen . While 
I cannot but feel and express surprise at the conduct of many of my 
fellow-Christians and countrymen who are actively engaged in the 
work of education, to the exclusion of the only remedy which has been 
given for the restoration of our race, viz., “the doctrines and the 
morals of the Gospel,” I look upon it in a very different light in regard 
to one who had not received that Gospel. What is blameworthy in 
them deserves the highest praise in him. He firmly believed that it 
alone would break the shackles of the galling slavery in which hi# 
countrymen are held; he had the impression that it was the chiefs if 
not the only remedy ; and his time, his abilities, and his fortune were 
devoted to the noble object. I honor him in the principle. It only 
required dU ine light and right direction to make it all that could be 
desired It led him to send the native students to England. I honor 
also his countrymen who are treading in his steps. It is in them as 
honourable — believing, as they do, that it will be the principal means 
of good to their country— as it is in zealous Christians to desire that the 
whole world should obtain the knowledge and share in the happiness 
which they possess. It is, in fact, the purerfc philanthropy of wb’Vh 
they are capable. 

But l should be much wanting to his memory if I did not mark 
particularly how these qualities were enhanced in him by the difficulties 
he had to encounter tyheir exercise . With us it is only acting consist* 
ently 'with our principles when we seek to dp good to the poor, ami to 
diffuse the blessings of knowledge and troth among those around 

G 
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nay, wc betray our principles, if we are not actively employed in these 
objects. But it was far otherwise with oui late fellow-citizen. He had 
to encounter prejudice at every step. Bigotry and superstition scowled 
upon cveiy effort that he made to enlighten his countrymen. It was 
breaking in upon the system of the faith. It was against the way and 
manners of their fathers. How were superstitious fears appealed to 
with reference to his visit to England. It was said that he would never 
live to return. But his safe return on a former occasion has left no 
room for that absurd notion to rest upon. I think nothing can be more 
appropriate than the tribute which it is proposed to pay to his memory. 
It is one which he himself would have desired, as it is one which will be 
most likely to be useful to his countrymen. I believe that nothing is 
better calculated to 4 promote this object than sending yoong men to 
England, and bringing them in contact with our habits, our religiou, our 
literature. 

All these things have induced me to stand forward on this occasion, 
and, my friends, they show that you have good ground to go upon in 
expressing your high sense of the estimable qualities, and your regret 
at the untimely death of this lamented individual. I therefore doubt 
not the favorable reception of the resolution which I now beg to propose: 

“ That this meeting publicly record the high estimation which they 
entertain of the benevolent qualities of their lamented fellow-citizen 
Dwarkanath Tagore, and their deep regret at his untimely death. Ac- 
cumulating vast wealth by talent and assiduity, he liberally employed it 
in charitable and national objects, whilst in private life his advice and 
aid was at every applicant’s command, and his house was a home not 
otily to his own countrymen but to Europeans of every nation.” 

The resolution was seconded by Baboo Russomoy Dutt, and being put 
from the chair, was carried unanimously. 

J. W. Colville, JEftq the Advocate- General, got up to move the second 
resolution, which he introduced with a very excellent speech : 

Sir John Grant and Gentlemen , — I take it for granted that all present 
have come here with the common purpose of doing honor to the mem- 
ory of TJwarkanatb Tagore, and of showing their sense of the services 
which he has rendered to this country. It is ray task to propose to yon • 
the mode in which, as it has appeared to some of us, this may be best 
ana most appropriately done. The resolution *hich I have the honor 
to propose is this : 

[The Advocate-General here read the resolution,] 

Gentlemen, — it would have been more satisfactory to me had the duty 
of proposing this resolution devolved, as at one time I hoped it would 
have devolved, Upon one not only of higher station* but of far greater . 
Ability— upon one whose larger and far more effectual services in-the 
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cause of education in this country would have given weight to his 
words, and enabled him to urge the arguments which recommend this 
proposal to your adoption., with a force to which I cannot pretend. 

I may, however, confidently state that although this gentleman, the 
Hon’ble the President of the Council of Education, is ivauudably 
absent, this proposition is made with hit. full concurrence, and I be- 
lieve I may also state that it is approved cf not only by the learned 
Judge in the chair, bat also by hi* learned colleagues, who, though un- 
able to take part in this public meeting, are r^.idy to give to ibis, as u) 
every other good work, the influence of their names and their substan- 
tial and liberal support. 

I do not know whether I ought to regret that the task of recommend- 
ing a proper testimonial to the mommy of Pwarkunath Tagore, has 
been intrusted to one who lias not hau the advantage of knowing him 
here in his own country, or intimately anywhere. If, on the one hard, 

I may seem to lack the warmth- -on the other, 1 cannot be suspected 
of the partiality which a long and intimate friendship might beget. 
And it is not necessary for ine to speak of what lie lias done in this 
country; it is known to you all. The records of almost every insti- 
tution in this city, whether for educational or other charitable pur- 
poses, attest his active bounty and his working benevolence, and having 
known him in England, I can, if need was, freely speak of the efiect 
which he produced there, by the union which he exhibited in a 1 
markable degree of an acute intellect, the nicest tact, and unaffected 
good sense, with the most active benevolence and unceasing zeal for 
the improvement of his fellow-oouutrymen— not only upon that re- 
fined society in which good taste is pushed to the verge of fastidious- 
ness, but upon men of the highest order of mind. 

To come then to the immediate object of this resolution, That we 
mean to do something in honor of this remarkable man ; that we emne 
hither with some further purpose than that of uttering empty words 
in his praise, I must aashrae. The question is— what that thing shall 
be? We might no doubt do, what has so often been done here, sub- 
scribe our money to buy a picture or a statue. Bnt to say nothing of 
ythe fact that such public testimonials in honor of Dwarkanath Tagore 
already enist-f in this very budding— that which I propose is, 
in my humble judgment, to be preferred to any work 9f art, howeyor 
elaborate; expose . for your memorial the most enduring material ip 
which art can work-this foundation, we fain would ^ will * 
last as w»g« lift grant that your portrait" or your statueMridbe 

twit tti betttt part, wftlMMMS*. bii $ iust&ritS - " 
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amongst us, and will continue, far beyond the limits of the life of man, 
to do what he did whilst he could, and would have desired ever to do. 
Look, too, at the nature of the reputation which we thus hope to secure 
for him. Suppose some student of limited means who in one of our 
colleges shall have imbibed the thirst of knowledge, the desire to 
measure his mind with those of other men, and that love of foreign 
travel which, if well directed, is a characteristic of an active and in* 
quiring mind— such an one, if these exhibitions be founded, may say, 
and say with gratitude— there was a* man— one Dwarkanath Tagore— 
a man of large and generous spirit, who had the improvement of his 
race at heart, and did much to effect it. Above all, he showed that 
prejudice had no bonds for him ; he crossed the dark water; he was 
admitted to the society of princes and men of letters ; lie shared in 
the most distinguished society of Europe of what cultivation a Hindu 
is capable. In his honor his fellow-citizens established that which will 
give me the means, otherwise denied me, of visiting Europe, of con- 
tinuing with ampler opportunities the pursuit of science, and of re- 
turning thence with improved abilities and enlarged understanding, to 
tread, it may be, at however bumble a distance, in his footsteps, and to 
benefit, like him, my kind. That this should be said will be surely more 
for the honor of Dwarkanath’s memory, than that years v hence some 
stranger should be i»old tha. some mildewed picture or mouldering bust 
against these walls is a monument of the gratitude of Calcutta towards 
a distinguished fellow-citizen. 

So much for the proposal as it affects him im whose honor it is de- 
signed. Let us consider what objection can be made, to it. I can well 
conceive that a year or two ago some practical man might have said- 
why send Hindu boya to London P when exposed to the temptations of 
a foreign capital they can do no good. Such an objection is now too 
late. The experiment has been tried, and never was experiment more 
completely successful. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the ao- 
oounta received of the progress and conduct of the four youths sent 
to London from the Medical College— sent, two of them, as my vener- 
able friend the Archdeacon brought to your attention, by the bounty 
of Dwarkanath himself. They have carried a way prises from Euro- 
pean competitors, they have received the highest praise from Sir Benja- 
m : " Brodie, the first surg son of London (praise which reflects great 
credit upon those who have the conduct of the Medical College hero) ; 
and at the same time they have shown that the temptations of the place, 
and the attentions of which they have been the object! had no power to 
ooerce them from their studies. It would be needless to anticipate other 
objections. The advantages of a, scheme which will afford to young 
men from this country the means of completing a scientific education 
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in Europe ftre too obvious to require to be mentioned. I confidently 
linn, recommend the adoption of this resolution to you, as being not only 
in accordance with what we may suppose would be agreeable to him 
whom we wish to honor, but as being no barren testimonial, but a 
source of permanent benefit to the community. 

Before, however, I put the resolution into the hands of the Chairman, 
let me say one word as to the next which will be proposed to you. [The 
Advocate-General then explained that the only reason why it was proposed 
that the ftrnd should be vested in official trustees and persons connected 
with the Government, was the necessity of providing something like a 
perpetual succession of persons responsible for the due administration 
of the funds of what it was hoped would prove a permanent institution.] 

44 That a subscription be entered into for the purpose of raising funds, 
to be vested in the names of Trustees of the Dwarkanath Tagore 
Endowment, to procure for the Native youths of India, at the Univer- 
sity College of London, the benefit of European education either gene- 
ral or professional.” 

Rajah Suttochurn Ohornl seconded this resolution, which likewise was 
put, and carried unanimously. 

It was then proposed by Rustomjec Cowasjce, Esq. and seconded by 
«T. P. McKilligin, Esq., and carried unanimously also : 


“ That the President of the Council of Education for the time being, 
the Advocate-General for the time being, the Government Agent for 
the time being, the Secretary to the Government of Bengal for the time 
being constitute the Trustees of the Dwarkanath Tagore Endowment.” 

G. A. Bushhy , JExq. f next rose to move the fourth resolution, and ob- 
served that the next step in the proceedings was to suggest names of 
those gentlemen who were likely best to represent the feelings of the 
meeting, in giving effect to the wish of the subscribers with reference to 
tile last resolution. Without entering into a detail of the virtues of 


his lamented friend Dwarkanath Tagore, which, without flatfc m or 
exaggeration, would occupy a considerable length of time, he felt him- 
self bound to say that a long acquaintance with Dwarkanath Tagore 
attached him to everything connected with his memory. Indepen- 
dently of the private feeling by which he might seem to be actuated now, 
he foii it due to native worth to assist in paying the compliment to the 
memory of his deceased friend. The resolution brought form* to***; 
Boshby was as follows? ’ f 

‘•That the following gentlemen be appointed membw of tbi CW * 
mitten:-* \ * • ‘ 

OMett Tram* Safest* > 

|&I*1 «ho*Pr.Ji*n 
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“ Any five to form a quorum. The Committee to appoint their Secre- 
tary, and to have power to frame a scheme to carry the above resol i- 
tions* into effect, subject to the approbation of the Council of Edu- 
cation.” 

Baboo Kasipersad Ohose seconded this resolution, and being put to 
the votes of the meeting, was, like all the others, carried unanimously. 

The Rev Dr. Nash then addressed the meeting in a long and anima- 
ted speech which called forth much applause. We regret that we are 
unable to give more than an imperfect outline of it. He rose by request 
to apologize for the absence of the Lord Bishop, whose duties for- 
bade his appearing at that meeting to do honor to the memory of Dwar- 
kanath Tagore It was a source of great satisfaction to him (Dr. Nash) 
to hear the ^vMnont* tv Licii fell from the archdeacon. And here he 
would that, of all the virtues possessed by the lamented de- 

ceased, there was one pre-eminently possessed by him, — that he harbour- 
ed no sectarian feelings, Lis humanity extended beyond a olass, it was 
shared alike by all. His benevolence was pure as it was bountiful. 
His munificence was known far and wide. ; how many a poor widow and 
orphan had been relieved from distress by his bounty. It was well 
known the respectable position he occupied as a merchant in the mer- 
cantile world. His dealings had ever been creditable and honorable 
in the highest degree. Dvvarkanath was the first who possessed the 
moral courage to break through the prejudices which environed the 
minds of his countrymen, and to sweep away the barrier which prevent- 
ed their crossing the seas to visit the Western world, to open and estab- 
lish there his commercial connections. He proved by this boldness that 
a native leaving this country to journey to England would not find his 
grave there. His moral courage had put to flight these fears which 
were so readily entertained by his countrymen. He did return to his 
native land after his first visit there, and made the voyage again. On 
this last occasion he had been received frequently at her palace by the 
Queen, with at least as much cordiality as was the Emperor of all the 
Russian. He went on the Continent and visited France. He was re- 
ceived into the' domestic circle and enjoyed the friendship of the Queen 
and family of a sovereign, whom, without derogating from the honor due. 
to gratitude, he might call “the Prince of Peace”— he meant Louis 
P^Tippe. Native friend^, Baid the speaker, Dwarkanath Tagore hat 
elevated your character in the eyes of Europe, he taught them that 
you possess education and enjoy a high degree of civilization. He 
showed that you are good and loyal subjects and worthy of the confi- 
dence of the Government. He begged to introduce to the notice o* 
the Chairman one subject which the deceased felt could not be too early 
introduced into bis country. It wm female education. He had a strong 
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desire that the female members of his family should be educated. He, 
Dr, Nash, had spoken with many native gentleman on this point, and 
tfiey were without exception extremely anxious to carry out their wishes 
in thisrespeot The exclusion of females commenced with Tamerlane, 
who, when he uufurled his standard, shut out from society the mothers 
and daughters of the natives (cheers) ; there is nothing in the Skaster * 
and other sacred kooks which command the withholding from woman 
the means of intellectual improvement. He spoke his mind freely on 
this subject, knowing well the deep consideration it ought to receive from 
them. The poet had told them that the touch of the chisel makes the 
rough marble start into life. Education would regenerate the females 
of India. In not educating their wives, the natives had not adopted the 
civilization of their conquerors, but he hoped the day was not distant 
when it should become general, and the natives feel how much the 


child depends on its mother for its education. The rev. speaker 
concluded by expressing his deep regret for the loss of Dwarkanath 
Tagore, whose moral courage would have revolutionized the manners of 
his countrymen and advanced them in all the blessings and sweetr, of 
life. Long might his memory be cherished and afford a aright example 
to his countrymen. The rev. gentleman thanked the Chairman for the 
opportunity which had been granted to him to bear his testimony to the 
worth of the departed. 

Baboo Issurchunder thunder, an assistant in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, here read a written speech to the meeting, embodying a panegyric 
on the character and worth of Dwarkanath Tagore ; having been sup* 
[died by him. The address is here subjoined 

It is our painful, though at the same time our satisfactory duty, to 
meet in this hall for the purpose of commemorating the disinterested- 
ness and philanthropy of our departed friend and benefactor Baboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore painful, when we recollect the man, and call to 
otiv mind the inestimable benefits which he rendered to bis country, and 
satisfactory, when we look around, and see this assembly composed of 
his best friends, both European* and Native, who had been priViieged^to 
enjoy intimate intercourse with him, now met to express their admire* 
t ion of the enterprising spirit and charitable acts of our noble country- 
man. It may be asserted without exaggeration, that fetr Men in the 


course of a lengthened existence have rendered such essential and q 
doubted service to the Indian community ; fewer still, perhaps have 
left behind them a memory Am consecrated by general esteem, affection, 
and respect A faithftd friend* a good fcoshfod* an Mutant msster 

limostte weaknem, a 

^ “ - 

| private and inward 
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man. When we seriously reflect on the common destinies of man, how 
the exalted and virtuous are snatched from the scene of life in the plen- 
itude of mental and bodily power, without a warning,— and as on toil 
deplorable occasion far from their kindred and their native soil — may we 
not be permitted to say, — ruthless Death, which has drank the blood of 
thousands, and swept away our noble generations into oblivion, is still, 
more ruthless in hurrying away the soul of one who lacked neither the 
character of the politician, the sage, or the legislator. 

He was not, I admit, endowed with splendid talents, nor blessed with 
extraordinary parts like that illustrious countryman of ours— that dis- 
tinguished pattern of excellence in learning, the late Rajah Rammo- 
hun lioy. He was not possessed of that superior genius which exalted 
the other to pre-eminence. But Dwarkanath Tagore was not inferior 
to him in all the other endowments of the mind — was not less informed, 
than he, of man as man. Possessed of a mind which procured him the 
respect, and admiration of the world, he cultivated it to better purposes. 
Benevolent and urbane in his manners towards all with whom he had 
intercourse, he uniformly condescended to men of low estate. He was 
held in veneration find respect both by the orthodox and unorthodox 
Hindus. ‘Hie youthful student always found in him a friend from 
whom he received every mark of encouragement. The man of busi- 
ness looked upon him as an untiring friend and adviser, whose kindness 
and benevolence he ever experienced; the houseless found in him a 
home ; the naked was supplied by him with clothing ; the hungry with 
food. Whenever I was favored with an interview with him, I invariably 
found him encircled with men of every class and denomination, to whom 
he afforded every relief which their circumstances required, mediating 
with imp irual judgment to restore peace among the rich ; and X was wou- 
dcrfulh gratified in observing that none — none departed with a heavjt 
hem t or a dissatisfied countenance. 

The public acts of benevolence of Dwarkanath Tagore need no re* 
capitulation here. They were varied. His liberal donation of a lac of 
rupees to the District Charitable Society — a donation from which thou* 
sands of the sick and weak find adequate relief; his prominent exertioni, 
for the abolition of the horrible rite of the suttee, so great a disgrace 
to the code of Indian morality — exertion* for which the enlightened 
natives of this country feel a deep and permanent gratitude — are only 
a few of the benefits which our lamented Dwarkanath conferred on the 
inhabitants of his fatherland. N * 

‘Thai man, ordained by Providence to shin* among his species — aetr 
ting at defiance the horrors of superstition and priestcraft which et^l 
hold an ascendant sway over the benighted land > heeding not the crie* 

1 of envy and malice, rending all femily considerations— braved, the 
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water?* ‘he Atlantic Tor the Western beraiftpheice ? not tV.r self-nggraiy 
diiement, as has been wrongfully imputed to him by bigotry and short- ^ 
Hahteiness, but with the laudable motive of ennobling his country, by 
bringing two hmhyhem to a mterhj attachment and depemivnac. With 
tiiis view, lie had the magnanimity of spirit to take along with him four 
medical students, and to place thorn in a celebrated university ut his 
own expense. Thus it was left for Dwarkanath in England to display 
his m\ for the good of this country ; there he devoted best of his time, 
to that noble object, and as a mark of approbation of her loyal sub- 
jects conduct, our beloved and gracious Queen presented him with her 
own «nd tier Royal Consort’s portrait.*, which now grace the centre of our 
metropolis,— the place of our present meeting. Well might that truly 
good end beneficent individual, whoso life and energies were mainly de- 
voted for the well-being of thh. community, exult in his splendid am! 
honorable achievements. Well might ho whose liberal hand was ever 
open for the relief of poverty, who,*e name glows with unsullied 
lustre in our remembrance, and who?c words of encouragement were 
*0 creative of noble emulation ia the youthful mind, rejoice at his 
latest hour in the retrospect of his brilliant career. Whatever were 
hi* frailties and defects (and who was ever free from them), praise, 
undying and just praise, will ever attend among the people of India 
the honored name of Dwarkanath Tagore ! 


Gentlemen, we have lost a dear friend and a jewel of our country. 
Every feeling of gratitude recommends the adoption of some measures 
to perpetuate his memory. India has now no friend to plead for her 
rights and privileges, no advocate to espouse her cause— she has but 
n foreign friend and a foreign advocate. The Government of India has 
showered, multifarious advantages on its conquered subjects, and, like 
A paternai fiovernment, has studied their moral a* well as physical 
necessities* It» moderation, justice, and liberality have been wonder- 
itofydisplayed. Bat all its efforts for the moral regeneration of this 
priest-ridden land wifi not be effectual, unless, like the excellent iudi* 
ridti^nn whose account we have now assembled, the natives of thesoil 
put their shoulders to the wheel, identify their interest Vith the interest 
of Government, come forward and support undertakings which are for 
^generid welforeof the community, Alas} the thought f|st|is#fy / 
forces itself npett my mind, that the wealthiest portion of tlus hmd are 
sfombering in the darkness of ages— men, who have the same . means 
and ^yanteg4" M W friend ha^iftekthe will 

whict^td to flie monitor ' 
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✓ato their country, to establish societies for ameliorating *r moral 
and political condition* and for disttminating the mind — opening Mean- 
ings of education, so absolutely necessary to rise a degraded jnatlon to' 
the pi toll of civilisation. Oh I howl long for the time, that blessed 
time, when aplenty, casting away from her jbaart every 'sordid feeling of 
cupidity, effacing from it the deformed image of mammon, nod substi- 
tuting in its place the breastplate of philanthrophy, shall co-operate with 
©nr benign Government in arte of enlightenment Mid, roused by 
the stirring example of a Kauimohnn Roy and a Dwarkanath Tagore, 
the twin stars of our Indian galaxy, shall ever aet before her eyas those 
distinguished patterns of rare excellence, and imitate their virtues 
and their actions. Then, and not till then, India shall add an Imper- 
ishable lustre to the British Crown. Such was the character and torch 
%m*e the benevolent acts of the mournful subject of this meeting. Our 
limited time does not allow us to dwell at length on the merits of this 
distinguished individual, but should there appear any regular sketch of 
him, there is an ample field open to the writer for doing adequate justice. 

Dwarkanath is no more 1 let us shed no unworthy tear over his mem- 
ory. His fame has extended wherever the beneficial results of his 
exertions have been felt aut! appreciated by the public. He has left to 
his country and family the remembrance of his talents as a fit subject , 
for pious gratitude, and his character as a noble example fof imitation, 
Pence be to his ashes ! He now sleeps the sleep that knows tic waking 
in some solitary .«pot of England. But even though no coloteal no 
monument raised by the hand of mortal and fleeting man remind thd 
traveller «f tie hallowed earth wherewithins own bones Bhallinfogle 
for eternity,— •♦In re is , t nobler, a more lasting monument than tWpyra* 


voids themselves, which shall enshrine his thme and virtaea-Afite heart $f.,\ 
tpp/' imha 1 ! I ' ; ! "J if; 

Tie last *cAotui. ion passed by the meeting was a vote of t 
Clair, which was accorded on a motion of D. Elliott, Esq.* 

The ilnnhln Chuirman then, in retaming thanks for the 
passed, remarked that he had never presided at a meeting wi&$ytow 
pleasure. He experienced also singular satisfaction front 
stances that the meeting had been addressed by a distinguished V 
tary of the Church of England, and au eminent divine pftoh <2fcit, c 
Rome, who had united in acknowledging the mlrits of DwarkatoiM 
gore in such high yet deserved terms. In conclusion* hehpftcdJ 
when the papers were sent round for subscriplto©^ ilw to#. WpSfef itt 
ally aud promptly be responded 7 * ; 1 * ' ^ 

The meeting separated a Uttte b$^;dti*k. 

\ ' f • • ' , . ’ •«;*$"* ’ 4 V ' t 'Y} 

av?. 
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“ [ admire, ” says Emerson, “great men of all classes, 
those who stand for facts and for thougLts; I like 
rough and smooth, ‘ scourges of God ' and 1 darlings 
of the human race.’ I like the first Caesar and 
Charles V of Spain, and Charles XII of Sweden, 
Richard Plantagcnet, and Bonaparte of France. I 
applaud a sufficient man, an officer equal to his 
office, captains, ministers, and senators. I like a 
master standing firm on legs of iron, well-formed, rich, 
handsome, eloquent, loaded with advantages, drawing 
all men by fascination into tributaries and support- 
ers of his favorite sword or staff, or talents sword- 
like or staff-like, carry on the work of the world.” 
The true secret of this admiration, as well as the 
true moral of biography, is our intense desire to 
associate with superior and uncommon men, and our 
unlimited capacity to emulate their merits. They 
ore helpful through their moral and mental and 
iWWtts^^owera, and they speak to owywante, answer 
ohr qtt|lpon8, and solve important problems in life. 

Benpl has, of late, not been sterile of enlightened 
and conspicuous men. But of individoals^ shith ss 
sway society and influence 
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ment, no one has attained such position since Dwarka- 
nadi Tagore passed away from among us. He 
reached a height of popular 4 favor and political 
power beyond which no advance of a Hindu was, 
m his time at least, possible. The career of such a 
man, however briefly or imperfectly told, must be 
instructive. 

Dwarkanatli was born in the year 1794. He 
was th coadopted son of his paternal uncle. Babu 
Ram Lochun Tagore. 

The pedigree of the Tagores deserves some men- 
tion. A pamphlet was recently put forth by, or 
under die auspices of, a late member of the Tagore 
famiiy, tracing it to Bliatta Narayau. and describing 
himself as the thirtieth in descent. 

In the Introduction to the VenUanhara , published 
under the same auspices, he is, however, made to be 
the thirty -second tromthe five Brahmins who came 
to Bengal during the reign of Adisura. The Tagores, 
belonging as they do to the Sandillo Gotra , have, no 
doubt, as much right to call Bliatta Nary an their 
ancestor, as the Mookerjees to call Sri Harsha as 
theirs. 

But I have grave doubts of the present race of 
Tagores being the thirty-third or thirty-fourth in 
descent irom Bliatta Narayan, who migrated only 
about s 70 years ago, from Kanouj to Bengal, at the 
instance of Adisura. 

♦ 

The analogy of the Koolin Kaists does not sup- 
port the theory of the pamphleteer. 

At the last Akjjje held by the late Sir Rajah 
Radhakant Deb Bahadoor, the muster roll showed 
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twenty-eight generations of Mitters, Boses a^ 
Glioses. How, during the same period, the Tagores 
should have multiplied to so many more geneiations 
seems unaccountable. 

In the misty land of pedigree-manufacturers, we 
find Halodlmr, the sixteenth in descent from Bhatta 
Narayan, described as an accomplished lawyer and 
the Prime-Minister of the Court of Bengal, as the 
architect of the city of Gour, and the founder of Koo- 
linism, but the statements are not supported by well- 
ascertained facts. We next hear of Jnggarnath, 
said to be twenty-fourth in descent from Bhatta 
Narayan. Following the example of his ancestor, he 
emigrated from Kanouj to Jessore, where he settled 
and married the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of Sudba Earn, the Sudra Raja of Esob- 
porc. This intermarriage is supposed to have cast 
the Tagores out of the pale of caste and converted 
them to Peerages. But descending from the conjec- 
tural to the historical domain, we find Jayram, son 
of Pancha Ram, as the first distinct figure who steps 
out of cloud land. He may be said to be the true 
founder of the Tagore family — the strong man who 
built himself a house and stamped his name on the 
soil of Sutanatee. 

Jayram held the situation of Amecn of the 24* 
Pergunnahs. It was his business to collect the 
revenues of that metropolitan district. During his 
time the building of “ Fort William” was undertaken 
by Government. Jayram somehow or other be** 
came connected with the department to which the 
building was entrusted, and which corresponded to the 
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j^blic Works Department of tbe present day. The 
building cost a mint of money, and its completion 
was indefinitely delayed. Every one, from the 
Chief Engineer to the Sirdar Mistree , reaped a. 
rich harvest of rupees. Whether Jayram was or 
was not behind-liand his European superiors in the 
process of harvesting, w*e have no means of deter- 
mining. But we should not be surprised if, in 
those days, when official supervision was not only 
lax but nil, and official honesty was the excep- 
tion and not the rule, Jayram was unable to 
withstand the temptation with which he w r as sur- 
rounded. Anyhow he died a well-to-do if not a 
rich man, leaving five sons ; two of whom, Darpa 
Narayan and Nd Money, were the founders of two 
•houses. 

Darpa Nnrayan, the elder brother, remained at 
homo to manage the ancestral estate, which he 
considerably improved and enlarged. 

Nil Money, the younger, went out to the mofussil 
to seek his fortunes. He first served as a subordi- 
nate Amla in a Zillah Court, and gradually and 
steadily rose to the post of a Sheristadar — the highest 
post to which a native could then aspire. He used to 
remit to his brother, in Calcutta, his savings. Subse- 
quently, when he retired from official life, he had 
\n dispute with his brother about the aggregate sums 
remitted by him from time to time. An amicable 
settlement was at last effected, under which he 
received from his brother one lac of rupees as an 
equivalent for his share of his ancestral and self- 
acquired* property . 
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With this sum ho quitted ids ancestral du oiling 
house, and built one at Jorasanko. The site on 
which it stands is said to have been granted by the 
late Baistam Dass Sett, himself a rigid Hindu, ns a 
testimony to the piety of Nil Money as an uncompro- 
mising Brahmin. As an illustration of his ad- 
herence to orthodox Hinduism, it may be mentioned 
that Baistam Dass Sett was considered as the custo- 
dian and chief exporter of the sacred water of (lie 
Ganges. Gburahs tilled with this water and signed 
and sealed by him were despatched to different dis- 
tricts where the (ranges does not pass, and were 
received as the genuine article. Nit Money left three 
sons, Bam Locliun, Bam Money, and Bam Ballab. 
Ram Moiyey had two wives. He had three sons, viz.,, 
Dwarkanath and Radhanath by his first wife, and 
Ramanatli by his second. As Ram Locliun, the 
eldest brother, had no issue, he adopted as his son 
and heir, Dwarkanath, iu accordance with the rites 
enjoined in the shasters. 

Dwarkanath learned his vernacular in a Pat- 
shalla, and acquired the elements of his English 
education in Mr. Sherbournc’s school situated on 
the Cliitpore Road. The books Dwarkanath was 
taught in this school were “Enfield’s Spelling/' 
“Reading Book,” “ Tooteenamah, or Tides of the 
Parrot,” “ Universal Letter Writer,” “ Complete 
Letter Book,” and “Royal English Grammar.” 

What he picked up at school was but little, but 
he was one of those who thought out his own 
conclusions and who could read men and decipher 
thO book of nature. 
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Besides, he made up for his deficiency of school 
instruction hy an after-course of education which 
lie pursued binder the pilotage of the Reverend 
William Adams, Mr. J. G. Gordon, and James Oalder, 
the two last gentlemen, partners of Mackintosh and 
Co., which was a leading firm in those days. 

Ilis intimate association with these men served in 
no u considerable degree to expand his ideas and 
enlarge* his mind. He also jnade line acquaintance, 
while young, of Ram Mol am Roy, under whose 
inspiration he imbibed liberal sentiment * and elevated 
views on religion. 

He had been a staunch Hindu, like his grand- 
father, fond of celebrating the Ilmna a ml performing 
Poojahs. But at the school of Ram Mofiim Roy, 
lie as convinced of the folly of idolatry and the 
absurdity of the ceremonial part of Hinduism, 
and he learnt at iast to worship God in spirit aud 
in truth. 

To have been in the close presence of the Hindu 
/liiioeopluT — to have read with him, argued with 
^him and thought with him— to have co-operated with 
him in the establishment of the Brahma Somaj and 
other religious works, — all this enabled him to eman- 
cipate his mind from the fetters of an antiquated 
bigotry and superstition. Thus disciplined and 
liberalized, he gave practical proof in his subsequent 
career that caste should not stand in the way of 
moral or social reform. 

In connection with this part of the subject it may 
be mqtuioned that he neve^forgot bis old and hum- 
ble tutor Mr. Sherboume, but awarded him pen- 
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sionary support during the life-time of the latter. 
Dwarkanath applied himself to the study of the 
Persian language, and acquired a very respectable 
knowledge. Without being a scholar cither in Per- 
sian or Arabic, he was a fluent speaker and a ready 
writer. 

His adoptive father was a zemindar, albeit not a 
large one, and he lived after the manner of zemin- 
dars. But it was of no slight importance that the 
estate inherited by Dwarkanath was not extensive, 
nor enough to make him independent of official or 
professional income. He was not born with a silver 
spoon in bis mouth. Although his means were 
ample and sufficed for the wants of a Hindu gentle- 
man of the past generation, yet he was not above 
that necessity which is the stimulus to exertion. 
A writer has remarked that a state equally removed 
from poverty and luxury is the temperate zone in 
which mental development appears most to flourish. 
Of the truth of this remark, Dwarkanath was a signal 
illustration. 

Dwarkanath lost his father at an early age . 1 
Among the properties inherited by him was a zemin- 
dary called Berampore, situated in Zillah Pubna. 
He took up the management of this and other estates 
a few years after the death of his father. This' 
(went necessitated his application to zemindaree 
business* It familiarized him with Jumma and 
Jumma Wassilbaki, Jureep and Jumma Nesheest, 
Pykast and Khod Kast tenures. 

The knowledge thus acquired proved of great 
service to him in afterlife. Such knowledge lies at 
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the foundation of the judicial and fiscal systems of 
the country. More than two-thirds of the cases which 
are adjudicated by the civil and fiscal courts arise 
from rival claims and disputes about land. 

From the study of zemindaree accounts and tenures, 
he tun . liis attention by a natural process to the 
study of law. In the acquisition of this branch of 
knowledge lie received valuable assistance from Mr. 
Cutler Fergusson, a leading barrister of his time. 
Indeed the two chiefintiuences in his early life were, 
intellectually, Rammohun Roy, ami legally, Mr. 
Cutler Fcrgusson. He had a portrait of the latter 
taken by a very able artist, and it may now bo seen in 
the gallery of bis town bouse. Guided and aided by 
Mr. Fcrgusson, Dwarkanatli was able to grapple with, 
and master, the leading principles of jurisprudence, 
lie was not only well versed in Regulation Law, 
but was thoroughly acquainted with the procedure of 
the late Supreme as well as the budder and the Zillah 
Courts. Fortified with this knowledge, lie set himsell 
up as a. law agent, and ably and successfully conducted 
several cases. Among them may be mentioned the 
cases of Doorga Churn Mookerjee of Bagbazar, the 
proprietor of Pergunnah Bogree ; of Rajah Borroda- 
kant Roy of Jessore; and of Kumar Harinatk Roy 
of Cossimbazar, whose claims to an immense estate 
were contested by his kinsmen. 

As a law agent, lie won the confidence of several 
Rajahs and large zemindars. The success which 
crowned his exertions to save several other estates 
from hostile proceedings which had threatened theii 
integrity, established his reputation as a sound and a 
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practical lawyer He became the trusted adviser 
and law agent of Ranee Katcyaneo, Rajah Borroda- 
kant Roy, and several other principal landed pro- 
prietors, both of Bengal and the North-West Pro- 
vinces. It is an office requiring a rare combination of 
talents in a country where one class is estranged 
from another, and where justice was till lately a 
lottery, and where legislation is still greatly in ad- 
vance of the wants and wishes of the peopled 

To the office of law agent he added that ofVom-' 
mercial agent, purchasing indigo and silk, and ship- 
ping the same to Europe m execution of orders. 

The career of Dwarkanath, at this early stage, 
showed to his countrymen, that it was possible for 
a young zemindar to lead a useful and many- 
coloured life, instead of collecting and counting rents 
and sinking into a useless and purposeless existence. 
Endowed with consummate ability and rare tact, and 
capable of sustained exertion, he very soon created for 
himself a position and influence among his country- 
men as well as among official and non-official Euro- 
peans. 

To the officials, he was known as an able man of 
business. The post of Sheristadar or Dewan to Mr. 
Plowden, the Salt Agent and Collector of the 24-Per- 
gunuahs, being at this time vacant, Dwarkanath was 
appointed to it. He served in this capacit y for ubout, 
six years, and gave~5lr. Plowden entire satisfacMoe^ 
IH35e37~® intercourse with ; 

Mr. Plowden ripened into a lasting friendship. 1 

The Board of Customs, Salt and Opium having 
been defrauded of a large amount of public money 

% 
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bv tlio Oewan and a writer, Dwarkanath was pro- 
moted to the Dcwanship, and called upon to re-orga- 
nize the system of issuing Rowanahs, and generally 
the financial branch. The success with which he 
performed this task evinced his faculty of organiza- 
tion and won the admiration, and afterwards the friend- 
ship, of Mr. Henry Meredith Parker, the Secretary to 
the Sudder Board. He served for several years as 
Dcwan of the Board, and rendered valuable services 
in that capacity. The judgment and ability with 
which lie discharged his duties showed a thorough 
knowledge of all branches of the revenue. 

At last, being pressed by private business, and 
desirous to chalk out an independent line for himself, 
he made up his mind to resign his office. In accept- 
ing his resignation, the Board addressed to him a 
letter, dated the 7th August 1834, from which I 
extract the following: — 

I hqyo the honoi to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated 1st instant. in which you express a wish to be relieved from 
the official duties now discharged by you, ns Dcwan to the Board 
of Customs, Nilt and Opium, the pressure of your private business 
rendering it impracticable for you to devote so much of your 
attention to the affairs of the Office, as to enable you to pet form tho 
duties attached to your appointment with satisfaction to yourself 
I have laid your letter before tho Board, and am directed by them 
to communicate to you their acceptance of your resignation. At 
tho same time I am deshed to eouvoy the expression of the regret 
they fool in losing the services of au officer whose talents, zeal 
and experience lmvo been so long and diligently exerted in 
advancing tho interests of the important branches of tho Revenue 
over which tho Board preside. As tho high sense which the 
Board entertain of your qualifications and integrity, and their ap- 
preciation of the advantage which the public interests have de- 
rived from your connection with this office are recorded in the 
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proceedings ot the Board, it would be «mperiluour to say more 
:it present than that your past services liave met witli the cord ml 
approbation of the Board. 

Iii addition to the above, Mr. Parker bore the follow- 
ing weighty testimony to his merits as a public oilicer: 

** My di;ah Dwakkanatii,— f received your note sent by Carr, 
and I need hardly assure you that It. afforded me the highest gra- 
tification. To be assured of the good opinion of those whom wo 
esteem is a great pleasure, and mine was very great, because th .ro 
is no one whom I esteem more than I do yourself. I am only 
ashamed that you should so greatly over-estiinato tho^o trilling 
services which, if my friendship for you had not demanded them, 
must have been given in honor and conscience as due to your 
integrity and high character. Indeed, I can conscientiously declare , 
that, if at any time 1 have been instrumental in saving you, a.* iur 
ai my position enabled me to do so, fiom the annoyance of those 
cowardly and vindictive attacks, to which your peculiar situatiou 
exposed you, I have been actuated solely by what I thought duo 
to justice and to the public service in which your assistance wns so 
valuable, and your integrity, to any unprejudiced human being, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. To say that I regret your loss in 
nu office where your aid has l»ecn at once so valuable in itself, and 
so cheerfully given, will but poorly express what I feel in lo mg 
your services. I hope that I only do so however, to see you placed 
in some employment by Government, more worthy of the estima- 
tion in which they ought to hold youi talents, and more worthy of 
your acceptance than that you have left. There may be many an 
appointment which it may be in your power to fill without detri- 
ment to the honourable career on which you have entered, and if 
any such should offer I trust yog will accept it, because I feel 
assured, it could be held by uo one with more advantage to the coun- 
try or -more honor to himself. You tell me, which I cannot 
admit, that you are indebted to mo for favors. I cannot admit it 
because there can be no favors between friends — but you profess 
your desire to shew your estimation of what yon are pleased lo 
denominate acts of kindness while I call them acts of justice. 1 wttt 
tell you bow you may do so, my dear Dwarkanath, — continue to set 
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mi example to your countrymen of honor null integrity, — continue 
through good report and ill report to hold fast by truth and cultivate 
the approbation of your own conscience, — contiuue to lead in the path 
of true knowledge and intellectual civilization, and I shall bo 
repaid a thousand and thousand times over, not for what 1 have 
done, for that has been nothing, but for what I would willingly do 
to shew my friendship and regard for you. With every good and 
kind wish for your increasing prosperity, and that you may bo 
surrounded with that happiness which your own kind disposition 
and tho goodness of your own heart lead you to promote in others ; 
believe me, my dear Dwarkanatli, 

Your sincerely attached friond, 

Sook Saugor, 1 
14 th October 1834. \ 


II. M. Parker. 


Soon after his retirement from official life, Dwarka- 
nath established the firm of Messrs. Carr, Tagore, and 
Co. On hearing of this enterprise, Lord William 
Bentinck addressed a very kind and flattering letter to 
Dwarkanatli congratulating him on being the first na- 
tive gentleman who had set up a house of business 
in Calcutta on the European model. The congratula- 
tion was not unmerited Before his time the ne- 
plus ultra of opulent natives in the mercantile line 
was to serve as Banians to European firms. Their 
commercial aspiration went no further than to 
supply funds to Beldti hnrtees, obey their behests 
as mooch /mddee,s\ and pocket the dustooree . It never 
entered into their heads to launch into speculation 
or make shipments on their own account. The 
idea of “no venture, no gain” was considered by them 
as fraught with imminent danger : safety and slavery 
were their motto. Hence no small credit was due 
to Dwarkanatli for thus setting up as an indepen- 
dent merchant. 
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The original partners of the firm were, besides its 
founder, Mr. William Carr and Mr. William Prinsep. 
With them Major II. B, Henderson and Mr. W. C. M. 
PloAvden, Dr. Macplierson, Civil Assistant Surgeon of' 
Bampore Beauleali, and Captain Tay lor of the Madras 
Military Service, Babus Debciidrannth Tagore and 
Grindranath Tagore, were subsequently and at differ- 
ent times associated as partners. Mr. D. M. Gordon 
and Babu Prosonno Coomar Tagore were employed as 
assistants in the firm. The formerstuck to it, and rose 
to beapartner. The latter left commerce for Jaw, enter- 
ing the bar of the late Sudder Dew any Adawlut, and 
realizing by practice a large fortune which lie has left 
tied up in trust, but not; so tightly but that the gentle- 
men of the long robe have been able to pick holes in it. 
Dwarkanath >vas, however, the animating spirit of the 
house. He directed its operations and supplied the 
sinews of war. In truth, he took up the entire 
management of the financial department, and al- 
lowed no other partner to interfere with it. The 
large resources at his command, his connection with * 
the Union Bank, aud his unlimited credit with other 
Banks and Kootees enabled him to meet demands, 
however heavy, on all occasions, and on the shortest 
notice. 

The history of the Union Bank, with which Dwarka- 
nath was connected, may be here "briefly told. The 
projectors of the Bank were Messrs. J. G. Gordon, 
J. Calder, and John Palmer, Colonel James Young 
and Dwarkanath. These gentlemen constituted the 
.first Board of Direction, and at their first meeting 
held at the Exchange Hall, they elected Mr. William 
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Carr, as the Secretary, and Babu Rama with Tagore 
as the Treasurer. The Bank commenced its opera- 
tions on the 17th. August 1829, with a capital of 
Sicca Rupees 15,00,000 (equal to Company's Rupees 
10,00,000), consisting of C09 shares, of Sicca 
Rupees 2,500 each, which were held by all classes of 
the community. This capital was wholely furnished 
by individuals on the principle of a joint-stock Bank. 
It was formed avowedly as a commercial Bank, and 
for the purpose of affording pecuniary facilities to 
commerce and agriculture, —facilities which were 
denied bv the restrictions imposed on the then semi- 
Government Bank of Bengal by its charter. There 
were at the time two Banks besides the Bank of 
Bengal, namely, the Commercial and the Calcutta; 
but the proprietors of those establishments agreed, 
by mutual consent, to contract their circulation in 
order to make room for the Union Bank. The 
operations of the Calcutta Bank ceased in 1829, in 
consequence of the arrangements for establishing 
the Union Bank. Mackintosh and Co. failing in 
1883, the settlement of the affairs of the Commer- 
cial Bank devolved on Dwarkanath Tagore, the only 
solvent partner. lie adjusted all claims The new 
Bank proved a great help to the mercantile interest, 
and Dwarkanath proved a great help to the Bank, 
nursing it, as a mother nurses her child, saving it 
from an untimely death on more than one occasion. 
One of these occasions was when one of the officers 
of the Bank embezzled a considerable sum, Dwarka- 
nath made good the loss, and hushed the scandal. 
The other was a large exchange transaction on 
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Coutts ami Co. nndGlyn, Halifax ami Co. The latter 
accepted the bills, but Coutts and Co. at first declin- 
ed, but afterwards honored the drafts upon the 
personal intercession of Dwarkannlh who happened 
to ho at the time in London. At length the Bank 
departing from the principle of legitimate hanking, 
met with its ruin. Its funds were swallowed up in 
Indigo advances made to a few r particular bouses. 
These Indigo engagements and dealing in bills of 
exchange were the main causes of its failure in 1847. 

The stoppage of the Union Bank spread alarm 
and consternation in the mercantile world. The 
limited liability principle not being then in opera- 
tion, the shareholders were assessed according to 
their means, real or supposed, at the caprice of the 
liquidators. 

We resume the thread of our story. In connec- 
tion with his firm, Dwarkanath established Indigo 
factories at Seladah and other places. Commercolly, 
the chief tnouzah of Berampbrc, his ancestral zemin- 
dary, w as the seat of a silk manufactory belonging 
to the Government. On the abolition of the silk 
monopoly, Dwarkanath purchased the Commercolly 
filatures, and worked them on account of Carr, 
Tagore and Co. lie also worked the coal mines at 
Raneegunge, and also a sugar factory at Ramnuggur. 

It may be hero observed that there was a direct- 
ness and a thoroughness in liis way of doing business 
not common then among his uneducated and un- 
trained countrymen. Let him act as a merchant or 
fis a zemindar, he did everything to the best of his 
power. The prudence with which emergencies were 
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boom, and the energy with which they were grappled, 
made him a successful man of business. Voltaire 
says men succeed less by talents than character. 
Dwarkanath illustrated the Voltairian theory, in- 
asmuch as his diameter as a person of uncommon 
energy, and judgment, and tact, wielding vast re- 
sources and exercising great induence among all 
classes was the secret of his success. It is, there- 
fore, small wonder that the firm of Carr, Tagore, 
an»l Co. rose to he a first rate omy and its partners 
were considered the representatives of the commer- 
cial interest. 

His career as a zemindar was no less successful 
than that of a merchant and a manufacturer. The 
following estates were purchased by him in the 
course of a few years aftei ho set himself up as a 
merchant. Kaleegram in Ra jsliah ve. Shahazadpore in 
Tubna, Surrooppore in Rungpore, KI annas share 
of the Mundle 0 hat estates, Dwarhasliim, Juggo- 
dislipote Maliommed Shalu c in Jessorc, Shorgarah 
in Cuttack, and several other zemindaries. 

But while Dwarkanath was purchasing new 
zemindaries and consolidating and improving them, 
his ancestral zemindary, Berampore, became a source 
of trouble to him. The ryots being determined to 
withhold fonts, organised an ekajote , or league, to 
resist the. proceedings of the zemindar for the 
recovery of his dues. They petitioned the Magis- 
trate to institute a local enquiry, and the Magistrate 
came and pitched his tent on the spot. The ryots 
came up, and complained of the oppressions of the 
Naibs and Gomustas, and demanded redn^s^JThe 
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1 1 uzoor, forgetting there are two sides to a story, 
believed them to be the aggrieved parties. He, 
accordingly, promised them his protection, and there- 
by encouraged them in the course they were pursu- 
ing. While the Magistrate was acting as the ryots’ 
friend, Dwarkanath instituted enquiries into his 
past career, and found he had been guilty of several 
acts of omission and commission. Determined to 
bring the Magistrate to bay and regain his rights, 
he went up to Berampore, and requested .an 
interview with that officer. It was held at night, 
and in the tent of the Magistrate. Dwarkanath 
complained to him of the lawless combination en- 
tered into by the ryots for the purpose of defrauding 
him of his rents, and asked him to break it, up, 
as it not only prejudiced his individual interests 
hut endangered the peace of the district. The 
Magistrate in his turn lectured Dwarkanath on the 
duty of protecting the ryots from the oppression of 
the Mofussil Amlah. Dwarkanath at last con- 
vinced the Magistrate that what he had heard from 
the ryots was greatly exaggerated, and had little 
or no foundation in truth, and demanded the restor- 
ation of his rights as an act of justice. The Magis- 
trate still hesitating to comply with this requisition, 
Dwarkanath reminded him of his peccadillos and 
further threatened to hand him up to the Superin- 
tendent of Police, the then terror of Magistrates, for 
his arbitrary and one-sided proceedings at Beram- 
pore. On this the ryot’s friiend collapsed into the 
partizan of the zemindar, and peace was restored, and 
Berampore succumbed. 


3 
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Towards another official, wilh whom he was differ- 
ently circumstanced, he followed a different line of 
conduct — the line most congenial to his instincts and 
feelings. He had been a judge of a district in 
Bengal, had fallen ill, had taken a furlough, and 
was in Calcutta en route to Europe. He had scarce- 
ly taken up his quarters at Spence’s Hotel, when he 
was informed that his creditors, to whom he owed 
about a lac of rupees, would stop his departure and 
lodge him in No. 1 Chowringhee. In his precarious 
state of health, to rot in jail and forego the change, 
was certain death. He thought of various expedients 
to extricate himself from his perilous position* He 
at last thought of Dwarkanath, of whom he had 
heard much as a helper of the needy, but with whom 
lie w r as not personally acquainted. He, however, 
made up his mind to make an appeal to his gener- 
osity* He, accordingly, wrote a letter to Dwarka- 
nath, acquainting him with his distressing situation, 
and asking for help. It came to him more promptly 
than he had expected. On the receipt of the letter 
Dwarkanath made enquiries about the statements 
contained therein, and when he was satisfied of their 
truth, lie paid a lac of rupees to the parties to whom 
his correspondent was indebted, and got back the 
the bonds and notes. With these papers he called 
on the ex-judge, and introduced himself. The ex- 
judge then commenced a narrative of* his case with 
a view to move his sympathy, but Dwarkanath 
stopped hini short, m$de over the papers, and told 
him he was free , to go to Europe. The ex-judge 
was overwhelmed with gratitude, and could only 
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weep out his thanks. He offered to give a bond, 
but Dwarkanath refused to take it, saying it was of no 
manner of use, inasmuch as it would he waste paper 
in the event of his death, and it would be unne- 
cessary in the event of his recovery and return to 
India, as he was then sure to repay the money. 

This act of generosity Was characteristic of Dwarka- 
nath. He did not however lose by it in a pecuniary 
point of view, as the ex-judge returned and repaid 
the money. 

These two instances prove that Dwarkanath was 
a clever. as well as a generous man, with a strong 
eye to his own interest, and a lively and hearty 
sympathy for all persons around him. 

To collect rents and to buy and ship produce was 
not a life sufficient for Dwarkanath. lie wanted 
to do something for his fatherland and for his own 
generation. To get through life easily and secure 
as much money as possible by the way, is the theory 
of the herd of men. But it was not Dwarkanath^ 
theory. His was to improve and elevate his coun- 
try, and, if possible, to lead her to greatness and win 
himself fame. That was the one dream of his man- 
hood, and became the one purpose of his after-life. 
He was not destitute of ambition — “ the last infirmity 
of a noble nature.” He strove to raise his country 
along with himself. He knew that* work was the des- 
tiny of humaiBty, and he thrift himself heartily into 
it, but he wanted to ywey it wf^^^tr l^bors^v^ 

and the 
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and intense sympathy with his fellow beings. It was 
not bounded by the restrictions of race, or creed, or 
color. It embraced all men requiring it. It was 
not a lip-deep sympathy, but was manifested in 
unmistakable and substantial ways. 

Disraeli says that, in England to achieve distinc- 
tion, a man must have genius, a million, or blood. 
Now Dwarkanath had a touch of genius which gave 
inspiration to his judgment, lie had something akin 
to genius in respect to his marvellous knowledge of 
men and his faculty of moulding and managing 
them ; but he owed his rise less to this or the 
other attributes predicated by Disraeli than to his 
active benevolence, his high resolve, and his tenacity 
and persistency of purpose. 

We have seen how generously he came to the 
rescue of the ex-zillah judge. We could endlessly 
multiply such instances. We could point out to 
hundreds of Europeans and natives, officials and 
non-officials, whom lie assisted and accommodated 
and rescued from ruin and established in life. The 
names of those who obtained, on his recommen- 
dation and through his exertions, employment 
in Government offices, banks, and mercantile 
houses is legion. There were others whom he took 
by the hand and set up as merchants, traders, and 
brokers of produce anil freight, bills and stock. Many 
of these men are still living, and by*tlrem his memo- 
ry is cherished as that of a father and a guardian 
angel. We thutfsee it was not in Dwarkanath 
to close his purse-strings or steel his heart against 
distress and to indulge in sensual pleasures. It was 
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not enough for him to drift down the life stream 
for his personal gratification, or to live unto 
himself. If “ friendship caught his arm,” or if impecu- 
niosity clogged his heels, he would not shake them 
off, hut take them up in a loving spirit. A person, 
a resident in mofussil, whom he had known in school, 
being in distress, informed him by letter of his 
miserable plight, and applied for pecuniary assist- 
ance. Dwarkanath remitted to liis quondam school- 
fellow five hundred rupees, and requested him to 
come down to Calcutta that he might provide for 
his permanent support. He came, and was installed 
in a situation befitting his capacity. His broad 
humanity transcended all sectarian and sectional lines 
of demarcation. It was a humanity which made arid 
places fertile, and lifted up those who, overweighed 
with anxieties and debt, had sunk into depths of desti- 
tution. 

We have before us a correspondence between 
Dwarkanath and his old master and friend 
Mr. Plowden. It appears that, on the recommenda- 
tion of Dwarkanath, several of the Amlas had been 
employed by Mr. Plowden in the^Cqllectorate of the 
2i:Pe|gimnahs. One of them, througli^tEe system 
of lax supervision then obtaining, embezzled some 
money in the Stamp Department. On this fact having 
been brought to the, notie©;of Government, Mr. 
Plowden was Ordered to make the loss. On 
Dwarkanath being informed ^^rote to 

Mr. Plowden to say that 
hie , for the ■ loss, and 

the deficiency*” The folio w^^j^P^^letter' of 
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Mr. Plowden illustrates the relation in which he stood 
with him : 

Dwarkanath, — Kindest friend, there is no one I 
lettve with more regret than I do you. I shall always gratefully 
bear in mind every thing you have done for me. I cannot resist 
writing so much. 

Mr. Parker loaves mo to-night. God bless you, and let me 
hear from you soou. 

A note of infinite compassion for humanity rang 
through the whole composition of Dwarkanath. 
Ilis munificent donation of a lac of rupees to 
the District Charitable Society enabled that insti- 
tution to extend its beneficent operations. It was an 
act of enlightened liberality, the like of which had 
not been before performed by any of his countrymen. 
The sum was vested in trust by Dwarkanath, 
as a fund for the poor blind. In alluding to it Mr. 
Parker, one of the trustees of the Dwarkanath Fund, 
thus writes to him. 


My dear Dwarkanath, — I will readily undertake in concert 
with Mr. William Prinsep, to make all communications with the 
District Charitable Society which your munificent gift may render 
necessary. I feel myself honoured by being associated, however 
humbly, in such a work, by being associated with that wbjch will 
redound to tho lasting honor of my excellent — toy noble hearted 
friend. 


I have known you now, my dear Dwarkanath, for many yean.' 
I have kuown and revered your integrity, your disin teres tedness, 
your unequalled kindness of heart. I have so known you* 
however others may be surprised at as much as they 
tho act of the magnificent liberality of noble charity, 
surprised. Need I say raoro to justify my ‘an^ioui;'desii*e v ' r: e^jy| 
be considered your affectionate and sincere fWendS 
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There was scarcely a charitable or educational ! 
institution to which Dwarkanath did not contribute. 
These noble contributions marked him out as a phil- » 
anthropist of a noble type. His name was conspi- * 
cuous in every movement of public importance, and 
his purse-strings were open to calls for all public * 
subscriptions. 

The career of Dwarkanath is from this time con- 
temporaneous M r ith organic and radical changes in 
the social and mental and moral aspect of his 
country — changes which he did much to bring about. 

It represented an era of unprecedented progress in 
the national life of the Hindus. 

When Dwarkanath saw light, ignorance and 
superstition reigned rampant : The Hindu widows 
were immolated at the funeral pile of their husbands; 
the natives were persecuted and proscribed as a 
subject race ; the dark fatality of a dark skin 
crushed and kept them down ; the crime of color 
was considered the most atrocious in the social and 
political code governing the country ; the commu- 
nity was divided into Sahiblogues and the natives. 
These two classes composing the dominant few, and 
the subject many, not understanding each other, 
ve^e t estranged and alienated. Now what did 
Dwarkanath leave behirid ? A Hindu College and 
a Medical College ; the revolting rite of Sfuttee 
abolished and branded by law as murder; a Land- 
holders’ Society representing a n^st important inter- 
country i steam communication ; a free 

a better 
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the Natives and the Europeans, — being the firsi step 
to a fusion of the two races. 
f I feel now called upon not to describe the processes 
by which these reforms were consummated, but to 
indicate the share which Dwarkanath took in their 
consummation. I have elsewhere given a historical 
sketch of, the Hindu College, and it is only neces- 
sary to mention here that Dwarkanath cordially 
co-operated with Dr, II. H. Wilson and David Hare, 
in the re-organization of the Hindu College, and 
u the erection,” in the words of the Geneva! Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, of that institution 
into a seminary of the highest possible description 
for the cultivation of the English language/’ The 
educational policy of the Government was then 
embodied in the following remarks of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction : 

At present the extensive cultivation of some foreign language 
which is always very improving to the mind is rendered indispen- 
sable by the almost total absence of vernacular literature, and the 
consequent impossibility of obtaining a tolerable education from 
that source ouly. The study of English, to which many circum- 
stances induce the natives to give the preference, and with it the 
knowledge of the learning cf the West, is therefore daily Bpreading. 
This, as it appears to u;», is the first stage in the process by which 
India is to be enlightened. The natives must learn before they 
can teach. The best educated among them must bo placed in 
possession of some knowledge, before they can transfer it into 
their own languages. 

Thanks to this policy for the furtherance of edu* 
cation, — the only possible and practicable policy* oral 
which has in point of fact always been, and ought 
always to be, acted upon by the Governmedb-I&e 
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Hindu College proved a brilliant success. Its alumni, 
like the tops of the lvanchungunga, were the 
first to catch and reflect the dawn. They were the 
first band of reformers who made noble exertions 
, to improve and elevate their country. They were 
, eager to communicate the knowledge they had ac- 
} tj aired at the College to their less fortunate country - 
; men, and they established for this purpose several 
j schools in and around Calcutta. The affairs of the 
! Hindu College were conducted by a Committee of 
! Management of which Dwarkanath was a member, 

1 and not the least zealous one. The principal mem- 
bers of the committee, hotli Native and European, 
believed that the liberal education of the higher 
classes must precede the instruction of the masses, 
and that the best way of reaching the latter lies 
through- their natural leaders and chiefs. No one 
was more strongly impressed with this belief than 
that apostle of native education, David Hare, the 
anniversary of whose death wo arc now assembled 
to commemorate. He, as well as Dr. H. H. Wilson 
and Dwarkanath, thought that the primary condition 
of popular education is the previous provision of.’ 
education for those classes of the community who, 
from their position in life, are able and willing to 
devote themselves to study and to direct and control 
the instruction of the poorer classes. If these men 
had thought or acted differently, we should not now 
see so many flourishing opHegeg §pd cenftfll schools, 
nor hear pgopio prate for .abolition. 

Dwarkanath, intetcatetl hunself in - ‘the Medical 
College from ita eatablishmentoa the lat June 1835* 
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With a view lo encourage the medical students in 
their studies, he offered a donation of three yearly 
sums of Rupees 2,000 for distribution in prizes. On 
the 24th March 183G, Dvvarkanath wrote to Mr. 
Principal Bramley as follows : 

I am unwilling to offer jou my congratulations upon the success 
which has attended your undertakings in the Medical College, 
without showing that my feelings towards the institution are more 
substantial than those which words only can express. 

Should all your expectations be realized, and there is every 
reason to believe they will, tlio Medical College cannot fail to 
produce the happiest results amongst my countrymen. 

No man, I assure you, is more sensible than I am of the benefits 
which such an institution is calculated to dispense, but I know 
also that you have many very great difficulties before you, and 
the greater part of these you will hovo to contend with at the outset. 
My own experience enables me to tell you that no induce- 
ment to native exertion is so strong as that of pecuniary reward, 
and I am convinced you will find difficulties disappear in 
proportion to the encouragement offered to the students in this 
particular. 

As an individual member of the native community, I feel it 
Wongs to us to aid, as far as lies in our power, the promotion of 
your good cause. At present this can hardly be expected on any 
very great scale, but as example may bo of service to you, I for one 
will not be backward to accept your invitation to my countrymen to 
support the College. 

I beg, therefore, as an inducement to the native pupils now 
studying in the institution, and to those who may hereafter, to 
offer the annual sum of Rs. 2,000 for the ensuing three years, to 
be distributed in the form of prizes. In order that these may 
be of substantial value to the candidates, I propose that the prizes 
should not exceed eight or ten in number, and that they should 
be available to Foundation Students only and natives bon& fide 
pupils of the College. All other arrangements it* regal'd to their 
distribution I leave to your discretion. 
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To tliis the following reply was sent by the Secre- 
tary of the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion: 

To Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore. 

Sir, — Tho Sub-Committco controlling the Medical College 
has submitted to the General Committee of Public Instruction 
your letter of tho 24th ultimo to tho Principal, in which, with u 
view to encourage tho study of medical science amongst your 
countrymen, you tendu* the donation of three yearly sums of 2,000 
.Rupees for distribution in prizes to imtivo students of merit. 

2nd. Tho General Committee desires me to accept your liberal 
oiler, and at the* sumo time to convoy to you how highly it 
estimates tho enlighteued philanthropy by which it has been 
dictated, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. C. Sutherland, 

Secretary , G. C. P, L 

• Four William, { 

I The 1 2th April 18$. J 

Tho thanks of tho Board of Education were again 
and publicly accorded to Dwarkanath at the annual 
distribution of prizes and diplomas to the successful 
medical students, for the active interest taken by 
him in the welfare of the College and the-substantial 
encouragement offered by him. The Medical College 
has been the nursery of our medical men. It has 
fed all the dispensaries in the mofussil. Its alumni 
are also to be found in the army, in charge of jails, 
in private practice, at railway stations, on hoard 
steamers apd passenger ships, in the employ of zejnin- 
dars arid, planters, and in depots and shops. 

But wheh' the College was first established, it 
encountered formidable difficulties, not the least -gf 
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which was the general repugnance of the Hindus to 
dissection. The constant presence of Dwarkanath 
in the dissecting-room did much to remove it. This 
devoted encouragement to the study of anatomy 
contributed in no inconsiderable degree to render the 
College within such a short time a great , success. 
Dwarkanath continued to take the most lively 
interest in the welfare of the Medical College to the 
, last, as we shall afterwards see. 

One of the first acts in the public life of Dwarka- 
nath was the active and effective c6-operation he 
ent to Ram Mohun Roy in the abolition of the 
inhuman custom of Suttee. 116 appeared as the 
champion of the Hindu widow, and enlisted on her 
behalf his great influence, both with the Government 
and the public. He held that her immolation on 
the pile of her husband was neither sanctioned by 
the shastras, nor warranted by any interpretation 
of them, and declared that it should be put down by 
the strong arm of the law. When the Dhurma 
t Shava assembled and petitioned the Government 
to perpetuate the Suttee , he regarded their opposi- 
tion as senseless, and expressed his conviction 
that it should not, and could not, stay a social 
reform so imperatively called for. His prediction 
was verified. Lord William Bontinck, inoved by 
Jhe representations of Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarka* 
nath, enacted a law for the abolition of Suttee , a law 
that redounds to the everlasting honor of that illus- • 
trious Governor-General, and entitles his memory, 
to the lasting gratitude of every civilised man. 
To these exertions of Dwarkanath in the cause of 
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suffering humanity, Lady William Bcntinek subse- 
quently bore the following testimony : — 

Mi dear Sir, — R eferring to our late conversation In which 
• you expressed a desire to possess some testimony from mo of 
the part you have taken in bringing about a measure on which 
the mind and heart of your former Governor-General were so 
intently fixed, I have much pleasure m stating that, among the 
Native Community of Calcutta, the late Ram Mohan Roy and 
yourself were the persons who took the wannest interest, and 
afforded the most important information tending to show that, 
although by long established custom, the awful rite had obtained 
the effect of law, still it was a ceremony not really inculcated 
by the Shastras of the Hindus ; and, generally speaking, by tlio 
I example given by yourself and a few others, a beginning was 
j made in shaking t|m prejudices of your countrymen, and opening 
| their minds to the great truths of European scieuco which are 
/ calculated to lead to important results. 

From myself, Dear Sir, accept my anxious wish that your life 
which has beeu rendered so valuable to your country may be long 
spared to enable you still further to extend the useful benefit 
of your example, and I indulge the expectation that what you 
have seen and heard, during your short residence in England, may 
and will euable you to impress upon your countrymen the happy 
consequences that are likely to result from the more intimate 
connection which the present rapid communication between the 
two countries are calculated to secure. 

I beg to subscribe myself, very sincerely your friend, 

k (S<L) M. Wm. Bentinok. 

Bonbon, October 9, 1842. T 

Dwarkaoath was one, of the first to esfimato 
rightly the influence* of the landed aristocracy alH ; 
the importance of . utUiat^thatlnfl^nce, 
ing it to bear on thegood gpveRupeni of the copK 
try. With this ritw he in Aprii l8S8» 

the 
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house adjoining his own. Mr. W. C. Hurry, the then 
Editor of the Englishman, and Ihibu Prosonno Cooraar 
Tagore were appointed tlic Secretaries, hut Dwarka- 
natli was the life and soul, the decus at tuternen of the 
Landholders’ Society. On the formation of the Society 
being intimated to the Government, the following 
letter recognizing it as the channel of communication 
between the State and the Landholders was received 
from Mr. Secretary H. T. Prinsep : — 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 7tli ms unit, enclosing the prospectus of a Society to be called 
“The JLandhokleis* Society,” and requesting permission to address 
the Governun.nl, through the medium of the Society’s Secretary, in 
the ►•ame manimr as is done by the Chamber of Commerce. 

2. In reply, I am directed to state, that the I lon’ble the Deputy 
Governor of Bengal will alwuys bo disposed to receive and con- 
sider the representations of any class of the inhabitants, affecting 
their own interests or tlio good of the community. The communica- 
tions of the Landholders’ Society, upon matters connected with the 
Land Revenue and Judicial Departments of the Government, 
must bo addressed in duo course through the Secretary of tlioso 
Departments, 

Several questions of vital importance to the zemin- 
dars were taken up by the society. Among them 
may be mentioned the resumption question, or the 
measure proposed by Government for ' resuming 
lakhiraj tenures, and the Draft Act for the regulation 
of sales of landed estates in consequence of defal- 
cation in the payment of revenue. The society 
made a bold stand on behalf of the. lakhiraj dars. At 
their requisition, a monster meeting was convened at 
the Town Hall for the purpose of memorialising thh 
authorities in England against the resumption men* 
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sure, and also for co-operating with the British India 
Society of London formed under the auspices of Lord 
Brougham. It was numerously and respectably 
attended by the European and Native inhabitants. 

Mr. Dickens tnade an eloquent speech, showing 
the impolicy and injustieeof the measure, declaring 
that the laws of Lord Cornwallis in 17D8, taken in 
connection with the Limitation Act of Lord Welles- 
ley of 1802, were the Charter of thelakhirajdars as 
well as of the holders of lands under the Permanent 


Settlement. 

Dwarkanath dwelt at great length on the sub- 
ject, and was cheered throughout. Referring to 
the Friend of India which had supported resump- 
tion and characterised the Landholders’ Society 
and others opposed to it as selfish, he declared it 
was not the friend, but the foe of India, and 
scouted the idea of selfishness. 44 1 am willing to 


allow that self-love is the main-spring of human 
actions, and that every society has some particular 
object or objects in view, which it endeavors to 
accomplish ; but before I plead guilty to the 
charge made by the Friend of Iiyjkia against 
this institution, on the ground* of its agitating the 
resumption question, | should’ like to be informed 
how many of the members of it possess retit-free 
lands (hear, hear), lam certain very few indeed 


would be discovered. How then, I ask, can wqhe 
selfish in ^e'l^sui^ption question 

cheers). Is it then for otijfcelyes or the pebpfq^l 
large that we 


ing tiie resumption: 
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u Mr. Dickens lias, upon general principles, fully 
explain ,»d the nature of these operations. I shall now, 
in support of his position, mention a fact pointing 
out the injustice and hardship of resuming rent- 
free tenures, on the ground of inability on the part 
of the lakbirajdar to prove the registry of his sunnud. 
The Ranee Kateyanee, who is a member of this asso- 
ciation, and one of the few who possess rent-free 
lands, affords the instance I allude to. The property 
in question was sold hy Government for arrears of rent 
due to the State by its former owner on account of 
his revenue lands. At the time of the sale, it was 
declared to be rent-free, and purchased by the prede- 
cessors of the Ranee, upon the bond fide understand- 
ing, and the bond fide value of rent-free estates. 
Now, gentlemen, you will be a little* surprized to 
hear that this very estate has since been resumed, 
because the present owner of it cannot shew the 
registry of her claim in the Collectorate of Behar, 
where, it is well known, the Government officers 
never kept a proper and complete registry as required 
by the Regulations.” 

His speech was not clothed in fine or flowery 
English, but it was terse and to the point, and was 
set foitli in his clear and pearly voice. It made a 
great impression, and elicited loud applause. 

This agitation intensified the irritation against 
the resumption. 

The newspapers of the day teemed with letters 
bitterly complaining of the oppressions caused by 
the resumption operations, conducted as they ‘were, 
not by judicial or regularly-constituted courts, but 
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by special and exceptional tribunals. One of these 
tribunals, presided over by Mr. William, now known 
as Patna Tayler, decided in a single day nine hund- 
red and odd resumption suits! At laRt Government 
was roused to a sense of justice, and the law was 
modified, so as to exempt from its operation religious 
endowments, lands held since the year 1790 and 
all parcels of lands aggregating not more than 
fifty biggahs situated in a single village. We 
ought rather to say, its severity, intensified by the 
oppressions of the Ameens deputed to investigate 
Laklieraj tenures, was mitigated by two Circular 
Orders issued by the Board of Revenue, under the 
direction of the Government, exempting the above 
mentioned descriptions of Lakhoraj tenures from 
assessment. 

The existing Regulations for the sale of zemin- 
daries on account of arrears of public revenue, and 
for securing the rights of purchasers at public sales, 
being fraught with radical defects, the Landholders’ 
Society solicited the Government of Bengal to move 
the Government of India to enact a comprehensive 
law to retdedy the- evils complained of. In reply, tin 
Hon’ble the Heputy Governor of Bengal said thal 
such a law was* under the consideration of th< 


Supreme Government. The first JaW, Act I of 1841, 
was crude in its inception, bat some of its provisions 
were elaborated improved, at the instance of the 
Landholders’ Soefefcy tmfi |he' i^anm^>ASBoeima^ 
whicb<submUte&se*^ 


the leW 
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revenue — a concession for which the community is 
chiefly indebted to the Landholders’ Association. 

The' Landholders’ Society, growing into an in- 
fluential political body, provoked hostile criticism in 
certain quarters. The Friend of India ami the Calcutta 
Qourier condemned the policy of the Government 
in recognising it as the medium of communication 
between the state and the landed interest. 

Lord William Bentinck and his successor, Lord 
Auckland, heeded not the alarmists, but regarded 
constitutional agitation asa help to good government. 
The Landholders’ Society, although it was a most 
useful body, and did good in its own generation, re- 
presented only one- class ; it is therefore no wonder 
that it was superseded by a more catholic political 
body, which subsequently culminated into the pre- 
sent British Indian Association, comprising all classes, 
and representing all interests. 

About this time Lord William Bentinck, having 
proved the greatest benefactor to India, and the 
most enlightened statesman who had wielded her 
destinies, laid down the sceptre of Ins exalted office. 
The different sections of the community, includ- 
ing even that section which was affected by th$ 
half-batta order which had been forced on the retir- 
ing Governor-General by the Court of Direct- 
ors, remembering only the world of good doneby 
His Lordship, resolved on holding public meetings 
for the purpose , of testifying their profound res- 
pect and lasting gratitude. The Hindus headed 
by Dwarkanath, met at the Hall of the Sanscrit 
College, and voted au address .to Lord William 
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lentinck expressive of their sentiments towards His 
Excellency. 

Tho reply of His Lordship to the address was so 
characteristic that we cannot resist the temptation 
•f quoting the folhtwing passage from it : — 

Yon alone can accurately judge of tho effect* of our adminiatra* 
ion. You can best decide upon its failure or success, and your 
ratifying testimony upon this occasion encourages me to hope that 
r e have not lost sight of the great end and purposes of British 
lovernment in India, as laid down for our guidance by tho Legis- 
iturc and the Home authorities, mid so eloquently and justly de- 
cribed in your address to he these:— 1 M To establish a community of 
eeling and of interest between races separated by almost every 
conceivable circumstances of alienation. To efface all distinction 
»etween conquerors and conquered ; and to make all in heart and 
nind, in hopes and aspirations, one with Englishmen.” 

It is the consummation of this great truth that is to be devoutly 
'rayed for. The foundation once solidly laid, the greatness and 
onor of Britain, the happiness, prosperity, and independence of 
ndia can never be impaired. But it would ill become me in my 
position to conceal the unpleasant fact that, during my course, I 
lave scon too much of this conqueror’s spirit, of tho pride of do- 
nination, of the abuse of power, and of the too general oppression 
)f the strong over the weak, to be able to pronounce that this 
visbed-for time is arrived. These evils still require the strong 
land of authority to put them down, the establialiment of a more 
simple code of Jaws, and what is of greater importance, a more 
efficacious administration of them. 


In the year 1835, Dwarkansth' proceeded on a 
tour to theNarth-Western Provinces. He was Ac- 


companied by Mb family physician, Baboo Dwwka* 
nath Oooptu, ene of the first frmte of the- Medical 
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along the Trunk Road, and saw the great cities 
Benares, Allahabad, Agra, and Mothoora, He ad- 
mired the palaces and tombs, the musjeeds and 
minarets which are the glory of Northern India. 
At Agra, he was struck (as who ris not?) with th* 
unique Taj, “ the kohi-noor of architecture / 1 its wealtl 
of pure white marble and exquisiteness of Mosaic 
work glorifying the doors and wandering towards 
the minarets. From Mothoora he proceeded tc 
Brindabun, the nursery of Krishna, the Jerusalen 
of the Hindus. There he gave a feast to the 
Choubeys, such as they had seldom enjoyed, at a cost 
of ten thousand Rupees. The Choubeys are high 
caste’ Brahmins, chiefly attached to the temples of 
Brindabun. They were fed in an extensive tope of 
Tamil, one of the umbrageous groves where Krishna 
is supposed to have held dalliance with Radha. 
The majority of the guests of Dwarkanath were 
muscular Visnubahs , strong healthy men, endowed 
with giant’s appetites. They brought with them lotas 
of Bhang which they imbibed before they sat down to 
dinner. Being thus fortified they did ample justice 
to the creature comforts spread before them. Three 
or four seers of metayh and puris were’ consumed by 
each of them. At last, when they were satisfied* 
they shouted “Radha maye ki Jai” — “Dwarka- 
nath Baboo ki Jai.” While Dwarkanath ym& 
visiting the Fort at Agra, some soldiers, Irishmen^ 
by birth and Roman Catholics by religion, accented ' 
him, and represented to him the disadvantage, thty*. 
laboured under by reason of their Church 
no pecuniary aid from the Government, and. $i| 
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Uapidatcd condition. They solicited his assistance 
lie matter. Dwarkauath after due enquiry paid 
) hundred rupees for the repair of the Church. 

(lift visit to the North-Western Provinces, and 
|ly of the tenures of land prevailing therein, 
Vinced him of the necessity and importance 
,he extension of the Permanent Seitleinene. 
h the establishment of a comprehensive steam . 
Tcourse between England and India, Dwark- 
ji took a lively interest. To his far-seeing mind 
fas one of the greatest questions that ever bl- 
eated his country, and lie assiduously and dilb 
itly labored with Mr. C. I). Greenlaw, Captain 
nes Barber, Mr. M. A. Curtis, and other gentie- 
p engaged in promoting the formation of a 
team Company ” 

Phe history 6f steam communication is a story 
idifficulties overcome, and perseverance rewarded, 
me was when the establishment of a com- 
mication between England and India, via the lied 
i, was considered as utopian as the excavation of 
\piez canal some years later. But a few bold 
Js took up the matter in right earnest, and orga- 
\ themselves into a committee. ^ At their instance 
jbvisional committee, representing the Bengal, 
bay, and Madras Presidencies, wa s formed in 
Ion, and was supported by petitions and memo- 
^from Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, *and also 
>e advice and influence of Lord Willia'm Bentindk 
jhad returned %otu India. A deputation this, 
hittee, headed by Mr.Hutfc, M. P. for Hull, 
&d tipbh Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
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solicit the support of His Majesty’s Government 
the scheme of steam communication. Anot 
deputation of members of Parliament and mercka 
of London had an interview with the President of 
Board of Control with the same view. The meas 
met with the support of both Sir John Cam I? 
house and the Court of Directors. The Calc 
committee urged on the London committee 
necessity of obtaining the most complete comm; 
cation between England and India, and held ( 
this was precisely one of those projects which ctj 
alone work out the advantages derivable from it 
its being carried into effect on the most effici 
scale. 

The outline of the plan originally submitted 
the London Committee to the Court of Direct 
was as follows : — 

In carrying into effect steam communication between Gi 
Britain ami India, it is to be borne in mind that all intorcoi 
between Egypt and Europe will be subject to the Quarantine la 
and therefore it becomes absolutely necessary to have bra* 
boats irum Malta to Alexandria, so as to have the boats f 
Faiinoutli to Malta, always in free p ratio. The plan pr* t 
Is therefore to have two vessels to be confined to the f - 
between Malta and Alexandria. (The transit from Ale^ 
to Suez to bo undertaken by the Company) ; three vessels ' ; * 
communication to and from England to Malta ; four vessel 
the services between Suez and Bombay. ! 

The gross outlay contemplated for the whole service is £20,j 

The annual expenditure required for the efficient prosec u; 
the intercourse, the aunual repairs of the boats, their insu 
and for a fund to serve for the replacing of capital, is estima 
£ft3,ooo. ! 

After minute and careful calculation, the income must, fbt 
years, fall far short of the annual expenditure, and it is tfoj 
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contemplated that the Government and the Company would grant 
£65,000 as an annual allowance for tho transmission of the Medi- 
terranean Mail, and the East India Company’s and Government 
dispatches to and from India. (Private Letters to become a per- 
cjuisile to the Company.) 

Tho intention of tho Company is to have a vessel to leave Bom- 
bay and England on the 1st of every month, ami it is expec ted, 
to do the service in the space of fifty-two days, without, intermis- 
sion, throughout the yeur, 

Tliis plan was afterwards considerably modi bed 
•ind enlarged. Mr. Turton was sent to England, and 
lie associated himself with the London Committee. 
.In their efforts to bring about the important measure 
entrusted to them, the committee met with strong 
opposition from parties not understanding the bear- 
ings of the question. But after many disappoint- 
ments and difficulties it was ultimately carried out. 
"Now that steam communication has annihilated 
distance, we cannot but feel deeply grateful to the 
promoters of this great undertaking. Steam com- 
munication between India and Europe means the 
intercommunication of knowledge and the eleva- 
tion of our country. 

Dwarkanath believed the press to be a puissant 
engine for good. It was in his. time represented 
by the Bengal Hurkaru , the John Bully the Calcutta 
Courier r the Friend • of India y and the Calcutta 
Journal. The first mentioned journal wfts under 
the editorial management of Mr. James Suther- 
land, a ripe scholar and a politician of moder- 
ate but sound views. IBwark^ath purchased, a 
tsoipwleraWe share of % .right 
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proprietor of that leading journal was to enlist 
its advocacy of the just rights and privileges 
of his countrymen, and thereby to counteract 
the savage and unscrupulous attacks of the John Bull 
upon the natives. The other proprietors were 
Colonel Young and Mr. Samuel Smith. There was 
a large library in the ilurkaru Office. In this 
library Pwarkanath occasionally met his friends Wil- 
liam Adams and Kammokun Iiov. for the purpose of 
hearing them discourse on umtariauism. To their 
views he leaned, but never committed himself. The 
John Bui! was u coached ' T by the Rev. Dr. Bryce: the 
J'riendof bidiahyMr, Marshman; the Courier by Mr, 
Osborne, arid the Calcutta Journal by Mr. Ilolcroft, 
who had succeeded the persecuted and celebrat- 
ed Silk Buckingham, the founder of the Journal. 
The vernacular press was also ably represented by the 
Sung bad Probhukar and the Sung bad Vhaskar; the 
former was edited by Jssur Cli under Goopto, a man 
of great natural parts and uncommon penetration, 
lie lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. His 
style was characterized by the accuracy of the phi- 
losopher and the polished diction of the poet. He 
was a sweet-tempered and generous-hearted man, 
seldom roused to anger except when wantonly 
attacked by his contemporary of the Vhaskar , 
whom lie used to pay in his own coin. The 
Vhaskar was under the editorial management of 
Goureesunker Bliattacharjea, a moral contrariety 
to Issur Ghunder. Sour-tempered and narrow-minded 
he delighted to blackguard men eminent in position, 
and talents, and for this he came more than once to 
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srrief. He was, however, master of a sober anti 
nervous Bengalee style, but it was as often prostituted 
to bad, as rendered subservient to good, purposes. 

Dwarkanatli thoroughly appreciated the merits 
of Issur Chunder Goopto, and accorded to him 
every assistance, patronising largely the Prohhakur , 
and offering him valuable suggestions for the con- 
duct of that paper. 

The Anglo Indian press was represented by the 
Gynanason , a diglot paper, conducted by Baboo 
Russick Krishna Mullick, Head Master of Mr. Hare’s 
School. The other members of this branch of 
the press were the Enquirer , which was conducted 
by the Rev. K. M. Iianerjea, and the Reformer 
by Baboo Frosunno Coomar Tagore. The Gynana- 
son having once indulged in a venomous hit at 
Dwarkanatli, he was advised by a relative, and him- 
self an editor, to go and horse-whip Mr. Mullick. 
‘n stead of following this advice, he invited Baboo 
Russick Krishna Mullick to dinner, and explained 
to him that he was wrong. Russick Krishna was 
chai'med with the manners of his host, and his feel- 
ings towards him underwent a change. Dwarkanatli 
knew how to disarm enmity better than most men. 

Believing, as he did, that the press, if free from the 
restrictions imposed on it by the Government, 
would be a still more powerful instrument for the 
improvement of the country, Dwarkanath became 
an earnest champion forits emancipation. 

He was convinced that a free press was a bul- 
wark against oppression, and one of the greatest safe* 
guards of* the rights of his countrymen, — rights 
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invaded and trampelled on in several directions. He 
spared neither money nor personal exertions to 
secure to his country the benefits of the institution. 
When the Press Act was passed, he stood forth to 
fight the good fight; incurring heavy charges in 
retaining counsel to argue against the registration of 
the law in the Supreme Court, and afterwards in* 
petitioning the Parliament; for in those days the 
Court, as recently observed by Mr. Justice Norman 
in the Wahabee case, had the power not only of 
registering Acts passed by the Government, but of 
hearing expression of public opinion on their merits. 

The history of the Freedom of the Press in India 
is the gradual growth of a healthy public opinion 
among public men. The Marquis of Hastings was 
the first statesman who recorded a declaration in 
favor of a Free Press. Lord Amherst disapproved 
of the restrictions on the Press, but he lacked moral 
courage to repeal them. He said that as they had 
been enacted by men of great experience, and ap- 
proved of by the Court of Directors, he would 
not meddle with them, but would never take advan- 
tage of them in his own case. 

Lord William Bentinck virtually emancipated 
the press, but he did not unfortunately come forward 
to legalise its freedom. 

At length Sir Charles Metcalfe recorded his high- 
minded decision that the press should be legally and 
absolutely free, and directed the publication of the 
Regulation proposed in Council on' the 27th 
Apiil 1834. It was this project of law which moved 
the community of Calcutta to express their grati- 
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tude to the Govenor-General. On the 5th January 
1835, a general meeting of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta was held at the Town Ilall, to take into consi- 
deration the propriety of petitioning the Governor- 
General in Council, or the Legislative Council of 
India, to repeal the Press Itegulation passed in 1824, 
and to remove the restrictions upon public meet- 
ings, and also of petitioning the British Parliament 
upon the subject of the late Act for renewing the 
Company's Charter. The Press Regulations referred 
to, thus commenced, — u The Governor-General in 
Council, with reference to the bye-law passed on tlie 
14th ultimo, and registered in the Supreme Court 
on the 4th instant, deems it proper to notify to the 
proprietors and editors of newspapers and other 
periodical works, as specified in the aforesaid bye- 
law, that the publication in any such paper or perio- 
dical works of matter coming under any of the 
following heads, will subject them to be deprived 
of the licence under which such paper or other 
periodical work may be conducted.” The heads 
indicated above were in respect to statements 
touching the character, constitution, measures, and 
orders of the authorities in England and India, and 
also to discussions calculated to create alarm 
among the native population, of any intended 
official interference with their religious opinions and 
observances. 

The restraints on public meetings were embo- 
died in the following extract from a general letter 
the Court of Directors dated 23rd July 
v;^. 06 : — 
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“ We direct, on the receipt of this dispatch, that public notice 
bo issued forbidding, under pain of our high displeasure, any public 
assemblage either of our own servants, or of private merchants, 
traders or other inhabitants whatsoever, without first obtaining the 
sanction of the Government through the medium of the sheriff for 
the time being ; and wo further direct that with the application 
for holding such mootings, the subjects intended to be taken into 
consideration, bo also submitted to your previous consideration, in 
order that von may have it in your power to judge of the propriety 
of allowing the questions that may be proposed to be agitated, and 
on no consideration whatever is the sheriff or the officers presiding 
at such meetings to allow any subject to be considered that has not 
been previously submitted for your consideration. We havo full 
confidence, however, that our Government in India will not pre- 
clude our servants or other European inhabitants from meeting for 
the purpose of expressing their sentiments, whenever proper sub- 
jects arc submitted for their deliberation.” 

This guiding ordinance was neither a dead letter 
nor was allowed to lie in abeyance, but was rigidly 
enforced. Several public meetings called under 
requisitions signed by several most respectable • and 
influential individuals were actually disallowed. The 
following instance will suffice. Mr. John Palmer and 
several other influential citizens of Calcutta, having 
requested the sheriff to convene a meeting for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament for declaratory 
Acts relating to certain subjects involving interests 
of great importance, the following notice was issued 
at the instance of the Government. 

Notice is hereby given that the meeting called under a requi- 
sition, signed by J. Palmer, Esquire, and otlfer inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and advertised for the 17th instant at the Town Hall, 
will not take place. 

(Sd.) J. PJ^OWDEN, f 


Calcutta, 1 2 tk May 1827. 
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This state of things was galling to the advanced 
spirit of the age. It is, therefore, no wonder that 
Mr. T. Dickens in moving the adoption of the peti- 
tion to Parliament at the meeting, characterised the 
above notice as “a most jealous, senseless, and capri- 
cious exertion of arbitrary power.” 

Dwarkanath thus followed Mr. Dickens : — 

Gentlemen ! — In rising to second the resolution that this petition 
bo adopted, I am only doing that which I did ton years ago. 
When this regulation was first promulgated, I with three of my 
own relations, and my lamented friend the late Rammohun Roy, 
were the only persons who petitioned the Supreme Court against 
it ; but most sincerely do I congratulate the community at large, 
that I now see the whole room of the Town Hall filled both with 
Europeans aud Natives, for the purpose of protesting against the 
regulation. At that timo I did not ask any European to sign a 
petition, his signature to which might have subjected him*to trans- 
portation ; the same objection, however, did not exist in the case 
of the natives, for the Government even of that day could hardly 
have transported them. But none of the natives could I prevail 
upon tojoiu mo, and I believe it was thought I should bo hanged 
the next day 'for my boldness. I think the present is the very 
time we ought to petition against the regulation, because for the 
lust eight years we have, under the rule of Lord William Bentinck, 
enjoyed a really free press, in spite of its provisions. If we could 
only secure Lord William Bentinck as a Governor-General, there 
would be no need of a petition, for with him this law is a dead 
letter, as well as many of the Court of Directors* laws; but we do 
not know who we may get next, and for anything we can tell to 
the contrary, Mr. Sutherland and Mr, Stoequelor may be turned 
out by the next Governor-General. This, then, is the time we 
ought to petition ; and I have every hope from the known character 
of Lord William Bentinck and from the interest ho has always taken 
in the welfare of the natives and in that of the community at 
large, that he will repeal the regulations ; and when once It is* 
repealed, I think it will be- difficult for any future Governor- 
General to get it enacted again. 
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When the freedom of the press became an accom- 
plished tact, the inhabitants of Calcutta met for the 
purpose of testifying their gratitude to the Governor- 
General. The Meeting was held at the Town Hall 
on the 8th June 1835. 

Mr. Turton, in an eloquent address, moved the 
first resolution which ran as follows : — 

Thai it is expedient that an address should ho presented by 
the inhabitants of* Calcutta to the Governor- General of India* 
Sir C. T- Me I cal fe, expressive of the satisfaction and gratitude 
which they feel at the proposed law relating to the Press of 
India, and for repealing the Regulation of March, 1823, relating 
to the Press of ftengal. 

Dwiirkanath Tagore expressed to the meeting 
the pleasure he felt at the promulgation of the 
proposed law. He said — 

lie had ever loll a deep interest iu the removal of all restric- 
tions on the freedom of the Press, and had partaken in every 
public expression of feeding on that subject. It was natural, 
ihcrcfoio, that he should be pleased with the victory, and as he 
had helped to tight the battle lie could not do better than second 
this resolution. 

• 

The address voted at the meeting was presented 
to Sir C. T. Metcalfe on the 20th June 1835, by a 
deputation of which Dwnrkanath formed a member. 
In his reply to the address, Sir Charles said : — 

The time was when the freedom of the Press was considered 
as intolerable for any class in India. That fias passed away, and 
many now admit that there is not much harm, and that there may 
bo some good in granting it to Europeans, but still entertain' 
"apprehension as to its injurious effects, if enjoyed by native#*. 
1 do not participate iu those apprehensions, but of this I am sure 
that to legislate in distrust of our native fellow-subjects, or to, 
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Update differently for them ami for Europeans in matters of 
right and liberty would be extremely unwiso and unjustifiablo 
policy. The Press will bo always under the safeguard of laws, 
and the laws can bo made where laws are wanting. The exis- 
tence of a local legislature which can at any time provide for the 
safety of tho State, should it be endangered has removed the 
only formidable bar which before opposed the complete liberty 
of the Press. 

It was certainly the brightest feature in the Press 
j emulation that it was not a law for the Englishman 
only, but also for the children of the soil, and that 
it repudiated the idea of any such distinction 
between the two races. 

In February 1838, a public dinner was given to com- 
memorate the freedom of the Press, and to do honour 
frits liberator Sir Charles, afterwards Lord, Metcalfe. 
Dwarkanath wrote a letter to the Chairman of the 
Festival, regretting bis inability to join it, and re- 
joicing at the privilege of free expression of opinion 
of public measures and public men : — 

It is my duty, move particularly, as a native landlord 
and merchant, and more intimate than most of my country- 
men with yours and with the nature of the Government under 
which this great and rising country is connected with England, 
4o speak out on an occasion like the present. I sincerely believe 
that the liberating of the Press in India is one of the most 
valuable acts ever attempted by the Indian Government. It 
strengthens their own hands and ears, and eyes, in ruling this 
vast region; k and it is also a guarantee to the people that their 
rulers mean to govern with justice, since they are not afraid to let 
'heir subjects judge of their acts. 

In proposing the health of Dwarknath, the Vice 
Jhairman of the Free Press dinner, Mr. H, M. Parker, 
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paid the following eloquent and feeling tribute to his 
merits. 

Thank God, the honor due to the name connected with my 
toast, depends upon a more solid foundation than my feehle word. 
That name is inscribed foremost amongst the foremost, on the 
roll of those most, distinguished for mercantile liberality and 
commercial enterprise. It is among the first, if not the very first, 
on the list of active, able, and munificent citizens to whom the 
whole community is indebted. The name of my friend is revered 
by many whom ho has saved or established in life by his judicious 
advice, or his liberal assistance. It is written in the hearts of 
thousands who have partaken of his inexhaustible charity ; who 
have had cause to bless his boundless benevolence, confined to no 
caste, coior, or creed. It shines brightly, surrounded with all that 
is urbane and kind and courteous, on the tablets of social hos- 
pitality. It is heard in the lialis of our colleges, in the porticos 
of those literary and scientific institutions which lie has supported 
and enriched. It *hines gloriously through an act, — a recent aoty 
of charity so princely, so magnificent, that I tax my memory in 
vain to discover a parallel to it within my own knowledge ami 
experience. Above all, the nuine of this admirable citizen i * 
inseparably connected with that cause whose triumph we have 
met this night to celebrate. Gentlemen, need I say after this 
that it is the name of Ihvarkamtth Tagore. 

Referring to the donation of a lac of rupees to the 
District Charitable Society, commented on in such 
glowing terms by Mr. Parker, it may be here remarked 
that Dwarkanath was not content with contributing 
money, but used to take a most lively interest in 
the proceedings of that society. He was not only ft 
beneficent but a, benevolent man. 

At a meeting of the District Charitable Society 
held in April 1840, the question of establishing an 
Alms-House, and the enactment of a Vagrant Laf 
being mooted, the President, Sir Edward Ryan, ask#' 
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the Committee at first for the Native opinion regard- 
ing the latter point ere the former one was consider- 
ed. Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore took the oppor- 
tunity to intimate to the mooting that “lie was 
fully advised to say that the Native community at 
large were unanimously favourable to a Code of 
Vagrant Law applicable to this country. That so 
far from their being at all opposed to it a meeting 
had been convened by them some time ago, (or tin 4 
consideration of this subject, which arose in this 
way. A great backwardness becoming apparent 
among the Native community in regard to chari- 
table subscriptions, a meeting had been called to 
enquire into the cause of this backwardness, when it 
appeared, that the general impression was, that the 
present mode of bestowing charities was entirely in- 
eifieient, beggars being permitted to infest tlie streets 
and bazars, and annoy people at their private dwell- 
ings. Besides, by the present system, imposition was 
But very partially counteracted, so that the charities 
conferred were in effect no charity at all. Hence 
arose the general unwillingness of the Native com- 
munity to make further donations. I was, in conse- 
quence, canvassed, and to some extent decided to 
erect an Alms-House, Baboo Motee Lall Seal volun- 
teering to give up a suitable spot of ground for this 
purpose, and Rustomjee Cowasjee coming forward to 
defray the expenses of the building. It was at this 
meeting also mooted, that in order to carry out an 
Alms-House effectually, some restrictions would be 
necessary to prevent the wandering of beggars in 
the streets, and that therefore a Vagrant Law vras 
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indispensable. While this question was pending 
before the Native committee, the proposition of the 
District Charitable Society was started ; and, in 
consequence, the proceedings of the former were kept 
in abeyance to await the issue of the subject mooted 
by the latter. It would hence appear that the Native 
community were altogether favourable to a Vagrant 
Act, particularly as the annoyance of beggars in the 
Native division of the town far exceeds what it is in 
the European division.” 

The result of the discussion was the adoption of 
the following Bye-laws for the suppression of va- 
grancy, at the instance of Dwarkanath and Mr. 
McFarlan : — 

“ That the present practice of tiie society, which 
distributes relief almost wholly in money, is inherent- 
ly liable to abuse, and has had injurious effect in the 
encouragement of pauperism. 

“ Proposed that it be discontinued. 

“ Public charity should provide nothing for the poor 
beyond wholesome food, decent raiment, and neces- 
sary shelter, and it should invariably exact an ade- 
quate return of labour from all able-bodied paupers 
who receive relief. 

“ Resolved, that the principle be acted on in the 
administration of the funds of the District Charitable 
Society as soon as the following arrangements are 
completed. 

“ To carry out this principle : — 

“ Resolved, that a Work House and Alms-House be 
erected. 

“ A considerable sum of money will be required for 
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the purchase of ground and the construction of 
buildings. 

“ Resolved, therefore, that Government be solicited 
to grant to the society an adequate portion of ground 
within the limits of the town, on which may he erect- 
ed the requisite buildings, and that subscriptions be 
opened to provide a building fund. 

“ This meeting being of opinion that a Vagrant Act 
is now urgently required for Calcutta, and since it 
seems probable that the first effect of the plan of 
distributing alms now proposed will be to increase 
the number of the vagrant poor. 

4 4 Resolved, that Government be solicited to pass 
a law restraining promiscuous begging in the streets, 
bazars, and thoroughfares ot the town. 7 ’ 

Going back to 1835-36*37 we find those yeans wit- 
nessed several important public movements. Among 
the reforms attempted by the leading members of the 
community of Calcutta about was \t de- 

duction of Trial by Jury in Ci* £i (*“: ^ < Supreme 
Court. Mr. Charles Prinsew^^ iguev^c jliirW 

took the lead in thirf & t)& the ,Tub a 

meeting, convened by 4 di~ sheriff ' the Town 

Hall, for the purpose of adopting such measures as 
might be best calculated to secure Trial by Jury in 
Calcutta, and likewise for considering the expediency 
of extending and promoting the Juify system* At this 
meeting the speakers dwelt fct great length on the 
importance of Civil Jumsr particularly on their 
great utility in determining fchefaets hrought for- 
ward in evidence. The meeting resolved that the 
late President of tha Board of Control having 
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recommended, on the .subject of introducing Trial by 
Jury in Civil cases, a petition be presented to the 
Governor-General of India in Council for that pur- 
pose. The meeting further appointed a committee 
for the purpose of preparing the draft of an Act, oh 
suggestions to be forwarded with the petition to the 
Governor-General of India in Council, and also to 
adopt such other measures from time to time as 
may be necessary to further the proposed object. 
Dwarkanath was put on this committee, and he 
did his best to promote the above measure, but 
Government set its lace against it, because it was 
not practicable. However desirable it may be to 
separate the jurisdiction of facts from the jurisdic- 
tion of law, yet it is not easy to effect this separation 
in a country where the number of men competent to 
serve jurors in Civil cases are so few. The Jury 
system in < himinal cases in the Mofussil can scarcely 
bes*'*^ have a*, ^eied the purpose, and the time 
not ‘ *■>/, -} to extend it to Civil cases. It 
may, iiJ’^veT, be tried in the original 

S1<tc ~' f the Hid 1 CoKrt- ' y 
The “ Ptlack Act” dates from 

the time of i» lh'. On the 18th June 1886 

a general public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, convened by the 
sheriff, was held at the Town Hall, for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament against Act'XI of the Legis. 
lative Council, .{he 107 tii Section of 53rd 

Geo. Ill, Chapter 153, whereby British subjects were 
deprived of their right of appealing to English Courts 
of law against the decision of the Mofussil Tribvt* . 
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nals. The first resolution was moved by Mr. 
Turton, and was seconded by Dwarkanath. It ran as 
follows - 

“That in consequence of the passing of Act XT of 1836, tho 
Government has declared an intention of abolishing all appeals to 
the only Courts of Justice in India, independent of the Govern- 
ment, whereby tho rights and property of British subjects resi- 
dent in tho interior are rendered insecure, and tho application of 
British skill and capital to the improvement of tho resources of 
India will he checked, and it is therefore expedient to memoralizo 
the Court of Directors and Board of Control to repeal or disallow 
this Act.” 

• 

Dwarkanath in seconding the above resolution 
spoke as follows : — 

Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in rising to second this 
resolution, and I do hope that my doing so may be the humble 
means of removing an impression that the Natives of this country 
are indifferent to the subject of this discussion. Here we see as- 
sembled a set of intelligent gentlemen, among whom I perceive a 
number of natives who, I may say, are not ignorant now, though 
they were so under the rule of the Mofussil Courts. 

But no 1 the “ Central Free Press ’’ will Ray that we are a set of 
ignorant Calcutta Babkos ; and why will the Central Free Press 
say this ? Because we will not run out of our houses on the ap- 
proach of a Civil Servant’s palanquin, and fall prostrate in the 
street before him (laughter.) 

If we are not so ignoraut as our brethren in the Mofussil, and 
who will say that we are not better informed than they are. To 
whom are we indebted for it ? To Englishmen. Twenty years ago 
the Company treated us as slaves. Who first raised us from this 
state, but the merchant of Calcutta ? And the first among them was 
the late much lamented John Palmer. All that time the Government 
servants never took any interest to improve the condition of the 
natives, though there hare been a few honorable exceptions* 

It was to those who were called interlopers. (Hear, hear* and 
loud applause.) It was to the merchants, agents, and other in* 
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dependent English settlers, that the natives of Calcutta were 
indebted for the superiority they possess oyer tlieir countrymen 
of the Mofussil, and to the lawyers who are ever ready to defend 
the rights threatened to be infringed, they are also under parti- 
cular obligation. Are the learned gentlemen who thus come forward 
to defend the rights of the people at every public meeting ever 
paid for their trouble ? No ! on the contrary their services are 
always gratuitous, and thus are they deserving the wannest thanks 
and sincerest gratitude from the people. 

Instead of their receiving anything, I know that, in some eases, 
they have paid out of their own pockets for the expenses attending 
public meetings. We are told the Government wish to equalize 
Englishmen with the Natives. But what equalization do they put 
in practice ? 

The Natives have hitherto been slaves ; are the Englishmen 
therefore to be made slaves also? This is the kind of equality the 
Government are seeking to establish. They have taken all which 
the Natives possessed ; their lives, liberty, property and all were 
held at the mercy of Government, and now they wish to bring the 
English inhabitants of the country to the same state ! They will 
not raise the Natives to the condition of the Europeans, but they 
degrade the Europeans by lowering them to the state of the 
Natives. (Hear, hear.) 

If you, (addressing himself to the Englishmen present) do pot 
come forward to defend your rights at this juncture, you will 
repent when it is too late ; you will suffer what we have suffered 
for these last sixty years. Little is to be expected from our 
countrymen. They are timid in the extreme, and very reluctant to 
come forward in asserting their rights. 

They fear that those who rule them will be displeased and 
would ruin them by a stroke of the pen : but, gentlemen, the fear is 
not without cause, for numbers of them have suffered for no other 
crime than displeasing a civil servant, or unintentionally omitting 
to make a $aUm when they are passing on the road. This is the 
character of the generality of them ; the few exceptions are con- 
fined to those who, like himself have been spoilt by the interlopers 
(laughter). The majority of my countrymen say— if I have 
lost one eye let me take ears of the other, M and thus they keep 
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themselves back from public meetings, and are tardy iu the 
assertion of their rights. Do not be surprised, gentlemen, that there 
are so few Natives present on an important occasion like the pre- 
sent 5 their absence is not uuaocouu table, for they do not under- 
stand the merits of the question we are considering. But a time 
will come when the case will be quite different. 

Let the Hindu College go on, as it has gone on, for three or four 
years more, and you will have a meeting like this attended by four 
times the number of Natives. My friend, Mr. Turton, has brought to 
your notice one case which he had in the Mofussil, and has shown the 
badness of the system pursued in the Courts there. My experience 
in those Courts is extensive : I have frequently been engaged in the 
management of suits iu the Mofussil Courts, having property of my 
own, or relatives of mine, in almost every district of Bengal, and 
well know the system adopted there ; I have also some experience 
in tho Supreme Court, and am therefore qualified to speak 
upon the merits of both. The costs of the Supremo Court I 
allow" are heavy ; but heavy as they are, they are incurred openly 
and with proper authority ; so that when a case is decided the 
winning party gets back all the costs he lias incurred. The case 
iu regard to Mofussil Courts is very different. There the suit 
costs — the bribes to the corrupt Amlahs , amount to twenty 
times the authorised charges, and there, too, the costs when once 
given, are gone for ever. I am not so great a friend to the lawyers 
of Calcutta as to sacrifice my own interest for their sake. If I 
believed that the Mofussil Courts were preferable, I would not be 
such a fool as to pay more for justice here when I could obtain the 
same justice for a far less amount in the Mofussil. The fault, 
however, is not in the persons who preside over those Courts ,* it 
is in the system, which needs reform. 

To this the Law Commission should direct their attention. 
Why does not Mr, Macaulay correct the abuses of the present 
system ? Can any one find fault with the justice of the Supreme 
Court ? If its expenses are high, they should be lowered. I beg. 
Gentlemen, to call your attention to the evidence given by Bammohun 
Boy before the Committee of the House of Commons. That 
experienced and respected gentleman had nothing to say against 
the justice of the Supreme Court i its expenses were all that he 
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found fault with. The first and principal judges of the Mofussil 
Courts are the Amlahs , who lead the inexperienced judges as they 
please. There is scarcely any law for the realizing of money 
decreed by the Mofussil Courts. The Collector, perhaps the 
brother of the Judge, is the person to realize tho money : but this 
functionary has more to do than he can well get through in the 
way of his immediate duties in the collection of the revenue, in 
attending to the resumption cases, and several other duties which 
fully occupy his time, and you may go on presenting petitions, 
all your life, but get no money out of the CollectorWreasury -with- 
out difficulty. 1 have now decrees to tho amount of four lakhs long 
standing unrealized. What, would you think, gentlemen, of such 
a Court of Justice, where after all llio trouble, and expense attend- 
ing the suit, you cannot get the fruit of your labours. How bad 
it been in the Supreme Court, could the Sheriff delay the proceed- 
ings. If he refused or delayed to do his duty I would have my 
friend, the Sheriff; put into jail. (Laughter.) These observations, 
gentlemen, are not the result of mere theory: they are tho lessons 
taught by every day’s experience. In the Mofussil Courts a distress 
of property for rent occupies a couple of years. There are no com- 
mon law or ejectments in the Mofussil, every case must be 
heard like a regular equity suit. In the meantime should you let the 
Government revenue fall into arroar, your estate is sold by 
the tax gatherer without any mercy or consideration. Whether 
wo look to the expenses, the unfair and secret costs, or the delay 
in tho proceedings of the Mofusril Courts, in comparison, tho 
Supreme Court will always be found far better. There is no 
doubt that the Court of Directors arc desirous of exercising abso- 
lute and despotic potffer in this country. I would call your 
attention to tho case of Mr. Courtney Smith, one of the most up- 
right judges the Civil Service ever had. He, it is well known, 
refused to accept Company’s Paper as security in a certain cause, 
because he conscientiously doubted whether it qpuld afford suffici- 
ent and certain guarantee. For this he was threatened with suspen- 
sion. Even in the times of the Mahomedans a Cazi could not be 
removed for far greater supposed transgressions ; without conviction 
he could not be condemned. 

Such, gentlemen, is tho system pursued under this Government} 
yet there ore some who uphold it. I will let them enjoy those 
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precious blessings, and thank God that my person is in Calcutta, 
within the Marhatta Ditch, where my life is secure, (Hear, hear). 

I have property in the Mofussii which the judges there, ii* thoy 
choose, may take away, but my person they cannot, injure. T have 
scon no reason why natives ought not to suppoifc a petition to 
Parliament on the present occasion. 

I have gone over the comparative merits of the Mofussii and 
the Supreme Courts, and said that the latter is ihr preferable. 

T have pointed ont the desire which the Court of Directors 
have to rulo India with absolute power, and that these attempts to 
infringe upon the rights of the people arc in conformity to that 
wish. 

It now only remains for us to give our hearty support to such 
measures as may be adopted to defend those rights ami to pre- 
serve us from the threatened despotism. Gentlemen, if I go to give 
you the particulars of a few cases, and detail how they are decided 
by the judges wdio pretend to decide according to justice, equity 
and good conscience, it will take me some time to finish. But ns 
the business of the night must he got through, I must conclude 
by seconding the resolution so ably moved by Mr. Turtou. 

This speech elicited loud applause. It no doubt 
gave a vivid but faithful portraiture of the Mofus- 
sil Courts, and their operations. Those Courts were 
in his time as bad as bad can he. They were dens 
of iniquity, instead of temples of even-handed justice. 
They were marketplaces where decrees were sold 
to the highest bidder instead o ^sanctuaries for the 
protection of the rights of individuals. 

Intimately acquainted as he was with the work- 
ing of the Courts, and smarting as he did for losses 
sustained by the ignorance of the Judges and the 
corruption of the Amlah, Dwarkanath boldly and 
fearlessly denounced them. But we are surprised 
that with all his sagacity he failed to recognise (he 
justice and wisdom of the principle of the measure he 
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complained of. That principle is of perfect equality 
of law as respects the individual offender, equality as 
respects penalties, and equality as respects the forms 
of administration and the nature of the tribunals. 
The exemption of British born subjects from the juris- 
diction of the ordinary courts in the Mofussil is un- 
constitutional in itself, unjust in principle, and often 
oppressive in practice. 1 have no hesitation in 
declaring my conviction that such exemption lias no 
constitutional sanction,— and that it is not based on 
any principle of justice or sound policy. It has 
never been recognized by the legislature of Great 
Britain. IS r o man who lias attentively read the 
debates of that assembly, or lias looked into the 
course of legislation during the last forty years, 
will deny or doubt the fact that it has been 
the intention of those who have enacted laws for 
India, that British born residents in the Mofussil 
should, in criminal matters, he subject to the same 
law and jurisdiction as those framed for the people 
at large. It would be a waste of time to go into 
proofs that the prevailing opinion of the British 
legislature for many years has been, that while the 
broad realms of Ii^ia should be open as a field of 
honourable adventure and enterprise to persons 
unconnected with the Services, such persons should 
be ultimately subject to the laws of Police and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, regulating the districts in which 
they might settle, and that they should enjoy no ex- 
clusive privilege by reason of their place of birth 
or descent. Such persons, since the time of Dwarka- 
nath, have been partially rendered liable to the 
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jurisdiction of the Mofussil courts. Referring to 
the improvement of the Mofussil courts and other 
altered circumstances of the country, I humbly 
think Her Majesty's subjects within Her Majesty's 
Indian dominions should, in all cases of criminal 
prosecution, for whatsoever description of offence, 
be amenable to the same laws, and be tried by 
the same tribunals, and that no section of the 
community should, by reason of place of birth, or 
religion, or official position, possess any exclusive 
privilege or supposed advantage, distinguishing them 
in the eye of the law from the rest of their fellow 
subjects. 

Dwarkanath’s unmeasured, hut not undeserved, 
denunciation of the Mofussil Courts naturally 
“ riled" the Mofussil Judges and Magistrates. 

Mr. Abercrombie Dick, Judge of Midnapore *and 
Hidjlee, taking up the cudgels on behalf of the 
Arnlali, wrote a long letter to the Englishman, 
dated 1st December 1838, of which the following is 
an extract : — 

Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, in his speech, gave expression 
to sentiments that influenced him in supporting tho European 
portion of the community of Bengal, $rhich must be deemed 
highly creditable and generous. Was, however, his unmeasured 
reprobation of his own countrymen, without a single fact in 
substantiation thereof; equally generous ? * 

You observe, that the opinion of Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore 
must have great weight, from the information he must naturally 
possess on the subject. This I would readily admit, if the Baboo 
had entered into particulars ; his reprobation, however, is in 
generals, so very good in the field of battle, hut are just good 
for nothing in the field ofargiftaeni. 
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To this Dwarkanatli replied as follows : — 

To thk Editor of the Englishman. 

Sir, 

Mr. Abercrombie Dick, having come forward in his own 
name, and through your columns, put a question to me : I shall 
immediately give him my reply, a course which I would riot 
have adopted towards an ann'onymous correspondent. Mr. Dick, 
after giving me credit for generous and creditable sentiments, 
asks whether my unmeasured reprobation of my own countrymen, 
without a single fact in substantiation thereof, is equally generous. 
I can assure Mr. Dick, that to me it is always a matter of deep 
concern to cast censures on any individual or public body : and 
it is still far more painful to me to point out the errors of my 
countrymen. I trust, however, that F will never permit my own 
feelings to interfere with the discharge of my public duties, or 
shrink from that which is irksome when a national object is to 
bo attained. The regeneration of my countrymen is the great 
object which I have in view, and certain am I, that this can only 
be achieved, by a candid and fearless exposure to their feelings, 
exposing the source from which they have originated, and point- 
ing out the remedies best calculated to prove successful. All 
that l said, in the Town Hall, and which I had stated in a more 
detailed form before the .Police Committee, I am ready to repeat 
as my deliberate and firm opinions, and if Mr. Dick wishes me 
(o hpeoify what I deem to be the present characteristic failings 
of natives, I answer that they are— a want of truth, a want of 
integrity, a want of independence. 

These were not the characteristics of former days, before the 
religion was corrupted and education had disappeared. It is to 
the Mahomedan conquest that these evils are owing, and they are 
the invariable results of the loss of liberty and national degrada- 
tion. The Mahomedans introduced into this country, all the 
vices of an ignorant, intolerant, and licentious soldiery. The 
utter destruction of learning and science was an invariable part 
of their system, and the conquered no longer able to protect their 
lives by arms and independence, fell into the opposite extremes 
of abject submission, deceit, and fraud. Such has been the com- 
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dition of the Natives* of Hindustan for several centuries, the 
lapse of time only increasing the cm*], and tending s* li further to 
extinguish the lilllo whii*h remained of then’ former vlrnio**. 
The first change which was off vtnd was by Urn .xn^uof oi >iu- 
English, and yet till lately that has done but little ; for instead 
of introducing among as their la*\s, (heir language, and their 
institutions, as fur as practicable, they contiuued the whole of 
the Mahomedan *Rovonu# and Judicial system, and even made 
them more corrupt l»y means of their alterations I A wiser and 
more wholesome policy is now being introduced ; education, so 
Imig neglected, is rapidly extending its powerful indnonee, a 
gulph is uo longer plan d hctweou the enlightened Englishmen 
and the benighted Native ; they are gradually mingling into o no 
people, and the appointment of my countrymen to posts of con- 
fidence is the lust stimulant to integrity and independence.. 
This change of system has already begun to work, and while 1 
again repeat that I have justly described the general chnracter- 
^ sties of the Natives, and shown that they are but the inevi- 
table results of our national misfortunes, I gladly admit that 
there are now to be found many honorable and distinguished 
exceptions, although sorry to find so few of them selected for 
the higher and more important situations, in the public service ; 
and sincerely do I believe that the number will increase, if 
our rulers persevere in the remedies, to which they have at last 
resorted. 

I should have given a more detailed answer to Mr. Dick, 
especially in regard to the presumed purity of his own Amlah, 
from the absence charges of corruption, bad not the very 
able remarks in your oditorial furnished a complete reply ; but 
Mr. Dick must not judge of every Court by his own, for I 
believe it would be difficult to find another which is so well 
ordered or skilfully managed. 

One mistake I did make at the Town Hall, when I stated that 
no gentleman of the Civil Service had attended at the Cooly 
Meeting. It did not occur to me then, that Mr. Patten, the 
Magistrate at Allipore, by whose exertions and humanity so 
tnany hundreds have escaped from slavery, was present during 
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iho wbole discussion, and I avail myself of the public opportunity 
of rectifying my error. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Dwarkanath Tagore. 

December 6th, 1838. 

* 

Thus we perceive that like the true surgeon 
Dwarkanath thought that the best and safest way to 
cure a wound was to probe it to its core. Like 
the genuine patriot, as he was, he never concealed 
the limits and vices of his countrymen, but he ex- 
posed, and when necessary, expatiated on them 
with a view to amendment and rectification. 

On the 2S)th September 1837, a meeting convened 
by the Sheriff was held at the Town Hall, to consi- 
der the propriety of addressing Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, on her accession 
to the throne, and manifesting the loyalty and attach- 
ment of Her Majesty’s subjects in British India. It 
was resolved that a dutiful and loyal address from the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, of all classes, be presented 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty, congratulating her on 
her accession to the throne of the British Empire. 
An address which had been drawn up by Mr. Rattray, 
Judge of the Sudder Court, was then read by Mr. 
Theodore Dickens. 

Dwarkanath, in seconding th6 resolution for 
the adoption of the address, made a short but per- 
tinent speech. He alluded to the absence of the 
usual number of Natives from the meeting, a cir* 
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cumstance wliich lie said could only be attributed 
to the day being a Hindu holiday, tor no one could 
deny that his countrymen entertained a lively 
sense of gratitude for the benefits that had been the 
result of British dominion. He next referred to 
the condition of his country under the Mahonmic- 
dan regime*, and though, lie said, there are still 
grievances existing, life and property are now safe 
from viceregal authority, so justice in Calcutta at 
least is equally distributed amongst the people. 

As a mark of the high appreciation of his charac- 
ter and conduct by Government, he was appointed 
the first Justice of the Peace. Tt was really a high 
honor at that time, when the fashion had not come 
into vogue of appointing everybody, who is some- 
body, and for the matter of that, many a nobody, as 
Justice of the Peace. 

On the 19th April 1835, Dr. Martin addressed a 
letter to the Governors of the Native Hospital, point- 
ing out the urgent necessity for establishing a Fever 
Hospital, in a central point of the Native Town of 
Calcutta, from the constant and universal and fright- 
ful prevalence of fever among the native inhabitants, 
its generally fatal consequences, and the acceleration 
of the fate of those attacked by it, through the un- 
skilful and mistaken remedies resorted to by the 
Native Doctors ; to whose aid alone the poorer classes 
of natives could have recourse ; the relief afforded 
by the Native Hospital being intended by its consti- 
tution to be directed to Surgical cases. The lotter 
being submitted "to the Honorable the Deputy 
Governor of Bengal* His Honor appointed a Com* 
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mittee to enquire and report on the sanitary condi- 
tion of Calcutta, and the feasibility of establishing a 
Fever Hospital. Dwarkanath was placed on this 
Committee and lie cordially co-operated with them. 
The result of the deliberations of the Committee was 
the establishment of the Fever Hospital at “Potul 
Dangah ; ,f Dwarkanath and several other native 
gentlemen liberally contributed to the erection of 
the Hospital. Baboo Mati Lall Seal granted the 
land, and the late Rajah Protab Chandra Singh, the 
sum of fifty thousand rupees. The foundation was 
laid with Masonic honours by Lord Dalhousie. 

In 1837, Government appointed a Committee for 
the reform of the Mofussil Police, of which the late 
Hon’ble W. W. Bird was the chairman. Dwarkanath, 
in his evidence before this Committee, proposed to 
j^eate the office of Deputy Magistrate and appoint 
to it European and native gentlemen of respecta- 
bility. lie says that w to remedy the state of things 
complained of, Deputy Magistrates should be ap- 
pointed, either Native, East Indian, or European; 
and if selected from the two latter denominations, 
4hey should be conversant with the native language, 
so as not to be dependent on the interpretations of 
other people, hut understand directly the ryots, and 
when they receive any petition in the vernacular lan- 
guage, that they may read it themselves. They 
should be taken from the respectable class of people, 
and not selected merely to increase the salary of 
those who are at present employed, whether Daro- 
gabs, Seristadars, or others, amongst whom a good 
man might perhaps here and there be found, but 
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generally speaking they are good for nothing. The 
appointment of these new Officers should either be 
made by the Government or the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. They should be stationed in the 
interior, and their powers in criminal cases should 
correspond with those of Momisitfs, and they should 
be allowed to exercise jurisdiction over theThanadars. 
The present Darogahs should be abolished, and he 
Tbannahs remodelled on the plan of those in Calcutta, 
the Jamadar or his deputy should personally report, 
as circumstances render necessary, to the Deputy 
Magistrate ; a nd if it comes to his knowledge that a 
quarrel or dispute is likely to take place, he. should 
immediately give information to the Deputy Magis- 
trate. In the districts where there are a great many 
Europeans resident, it would in my opinion be 
advisable to employ European Bailiffs, properly 
qualified, under the Deputy Magistrate, to do the 
duties of Darogah.” 

The suggestion regarding the creation of the Office 
of Deputy Magistrate met with the hearty approval of 
the G overnment, and was almost immediately carried 
into effect. *The first few batches of Deputy M&g£s» 
t rates selected were either cadets of ancient and in- 
fluential families or distinguished alumni of the Hindu 
College. After probation as assistants to the Magis- 
trates in the sudder station for two or three years, 


they were placed in independent charge of Sub-divir 
sions comprising frequently the heaviest Thannahs 
of the districts. These Sub-divisiq 
managed tint nn$$»Jy 
lessness 
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law, but their head-quarters became the centres of 
civilization; schools and dispensaries, libraries and 
literary societies springing up in all directions ; and a 
new and a healthy tone imparted to the morale of 
the people. Latterly, owing to Dwarkanath’s advice 
being departed from, and an inf eriorclass of persons, — 
viz., Darogahs and Peshkars, et hoe genus omne — 
being appointed as Deputy Magistrates, the office has 
sunk in the estimation of the public. 

Dwarkanath came into collision with the passions 
and prejudices of the higher classes of both Euro- 
peans and natives, and he erected himself into a 
buffer and a breakwater between the two races. 
He was born for action rather than for speculation. 
But lie was not one of that class to whom “ abstract 
thought is repressive, and who always want to be 
doing something, and to realize the result of their 
labours before them.” Neither did he belong to the 
other class, whose speciality is thinking /or the sake 
of exercising and feeding their mental powers, rather 
than for the practical pursuits of active life. He 
was more of a Realist than an Idealist. Though 
not deficient in imagination, yet he was not dreamy 
hut practically-minded. He was very shrewd and 
observant. He was a thorough man of the w^rld; 
but unlike most thorough men of the world he^was 
earnest and eager to sympathise with distress. His 
organization was a commixture of both the thinking 
and the acting elements. Being thus constituted* 
his Self-possession and social tact, as well as his 
mental versatility, and his unstinted generosity, 
and unbounded hospitality, enabled him to acquire 
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immense influence both amongst Europeans and his 
own countrymen. It was not an influence merely 
founded on his position as a merchant and a zemin- 
dar, for there were many such who never attained 
it; it was an influence not founded on the worship 
of Sahib logues and Hakim logues , for he neither 
stopped to cringing nor was himself accessible to 
adulation, hating toadyism from the bottom oi 
his heart, and mixing with the highest officials on 
terms of the most perfect equality. It was because 
there was nothing of the flunkey in his composition, 
it was because he had a high bearing, considerable 
self-respect, moral courage, and independence of 
mind, that he could acquire and retain the influence 
in question. It was an influence built up in a 
long course of years and in a transition state of 
society. It was an influence due to the possession 
of personal qualities which in their combination is 
rare. It was an influence seldom misused or mis- 
directed, but always rendered subservient to the 


good of his country. ^ 

With all his suavity of di^osition and urbanity 
of manners, he never hesitated to speak out bis 
mind in an unequivocal manner to his, European 
friends, and to take them to task when he ffjt it his 
duty to do so. A young civilian haying complained 
t9 him that Mr. (after Sir) Frederick Ilalhday* h a d 
been dealing severely with him* 
up the cudgels on hi# behalf* 

iog spme youngster 
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pleaded the exigencies of the Service, but on being 
remonstrated with, promised to let the saidyoungster 
alone. 

On another occasion, he expressed his grave dis- 
pleasure to a well-to-do assistant in his Firm, be- 
cause of liis having failed to assist his mother in 
England; the assistant promised amendment of con- 
duct, and from that time regularly made remittances 
to his parent. 

' Dwarkanath now became a power in the State. Lord 
Auckland used to consult him on almost all questions 
bearing on the interests of this country. lie was a 
frequent guest of his Lordship at the Barrackpore 
Park, and also a constant attendant at the evening 
Soirees held every Wednesday at the Government 
House. At cm* of these re-unions, the question 
of the Permanent Settlement being mooted, Dwarka- 
nath made a lucid statement of his views which 
made a profound impression on the distinguished 
company. He regarded it as a great administrative 
measure, and said it w^ild prove the salvation of his 
country. 

At this time the advice of Dwarkanath was sought 
for not only by public authorities but by private 
gentlemen, and on questions not only of public im- 
portance but affecting individual interests. He was 
not only called upon, as we have seen, to represent his 
countrymen in Government Committees and Commis- 
sions, but became an universal referee to whom all class- 
es of people applied for assistance and solution of their 
difficulties. He cheerfully and invariably accorded his 
advice and aid to all, making no distinction of class or 
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creed. In arbitrating in matters in dispute, lie used bis 
persuasive power in toning down opposition, softening 
asperities, and in effecting reconciliation. And such 
was the profound respect in which Ins opinions were 
1 eld, that in his presence every opposition of senti- 
ment and difference of views were forgotten. His 
nature, though not exacting; was masterful and it 
made people think when speaking to him that he 
must he obeyed. We find Doctor (afterwards Sir) 
William O’Sliaughnessy, the Farraday of India, sub- 
mitting to him a programme of lectures on Natural 
Philosophy, and the application of chemistry to the 
useful arts, to the students of the Hindu College, and 
soliciting Ins aid to carry out the plan. The Doctor 
says : “ A lecture room is built at the Hindu College, 
and [ am ready to commence if they will but employ 
me. I will give three lectures a week on the subjects 
(Heat, Light, Electricity, &e.,) for Rupees ;»0(> a 
month, and there is no other College in the world 
where those subjects are not taught, and there is no 
country in the world where such knowledge is more 
valuable than in India. I believe you could best 
promote this measure by inducing some leading 
members of the Native Community to join in an ad- 
dress to the Council of Education, setting forth my 
Jong services in the cause of Education, and then 
desire that they should be again made available for 
the education of the youth of the Hindu College/’ 
This proposal met with the hearty approval of 
Dwarkanath, but ifc was only partially Carried out fey 

theCollege. 

" ,&fc* Thomas’s Church feeing in want of 'a efeek* 
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application was made to Dwarkanatli for one. IJo 
immediately and cheerfully complied with it. 
The Most Reverend the Archbishop Carew, the 
head of the Roman Catholic Clergy in India, 
writes to him the following interesting letter with 
reference to his promised gift, as also to his efforts 
for the promotion of Female Education : 

I am fully of opinion that until the Native Community duly 
appreciate the importance of giving their female children a 
respectable and useful education, your efforts, however noble or 
generous, would be unavailable in their regards. It will, I am 
sure, give yon pleasure to hear that there is every prospect of the 
“ Loretto Ladies ” being engaged in the freely charitable office of 
taking cure of the female sick in the Medical College Hospital. 
In this new office, I have great hopes that they will gain tho res- 
pect anti love of many ^f tho native females who resort there for 
relief. In this way I trust, also, that a favorable disposition rnay 
be gradually created in the Native Community, which at a future 
day will rendor your efforts on behalf of native female education 
eminently successful. I proOi by this occasion to assure you, that 
with respect to the clock ^ou have so kindly and generously 
promised for St. Thomas’s Church, it is my wish that you should 
not exceed in any respect that standard which your own sound 
judgment will deem to be the just one for regulating the price of 
such an article. 

I have alluded to the hospitality of Dwarkanatli 
as a conspicuous trait of his character. It was in- 
deed as unstinted as his benevolence to which it is 
so closely allied was unbounded. 

The chief scene of his hospitality, the spot where 
it was exercised on a regal scale, was the Belgafchiah 
Villa, which he had laid out with exquisite t$ste. 
The Mu tty j heel meandering through the entirelength 
of the garden was a great attraction, It sparkled 
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with the Nilumbium Speciosum, the favourite Pmlma 
of the Hindu poet, Nymphia rubra, and other 
water lilies. Tho lawn spread in all directions, and 
in February and March blazed with beds of Petu- 
nias and Pinks, Phloxes and Sarkspurs, Roses and 
Zinnias. The Boytuckhanah is of noble propor- 
tion, and was furnished in a style not common 
in those days. The walls of the gallery were hung 
w ith masterpieces of modern art ; the owner being 
no mean judge of pictures and statuary. On tbe 
back of the Boytuckhanah there glittered a 
marble fountain surmounted by a Cupid. The 
summer house situated on an island in the centre 
of tho Mutty jheel, and connected with the garden 
proper, both by an iron suspension bridge and 
a light wooden bridge, was a pavilion of pleasure. 
Though situated in the eastern suburbs, the Bel- 
gatchiah Villa became tbe West End, tbe Kensington 
of Calcutta. Here Dwarkanath gave entertain- 
ments, which were considered rich and rare treats* 
The Cuisine was unsurpassed, and the company 
unique in the quality and classes of guests. The 
Menu consisted of an infinity of French and oriental 
dishes, among which the fcabob, the pilow and the 
hosscrinee curry were not the least appreciated. The 
wines were directly imported from Europe, and were 
of the choicest vintage. 

The Lucullian cookery attracted the epicures and 
gourmands of the metropolis, but they were uOt the 
onlyguesta in the Villa. There were members of 
Council and Judges of the Supreme Court. There 
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nalis. There were fossil Civilians and blase military men 
hobnobbing with unfledged Assistant Magistrates, 
raw Ensigns, briefless Barristers, and Bengalee Baboos 
fresh from the Hindu College. There were among the 
guests old men and young men, grave men and witty 
men, men who had known and studied the country and 
men who could hardly distinguish between a cooly and 
a ferocious Dooly, men who could discourse learnedly 
on the constitution of the Government of India, and 
men who could u sparkle with anecdote, or blaze with 
reparte.” Among the habitues of the Villa may be 
mentioned the dashing Captain Taylor and the witty 
Patrick, the reckless Joyehand Paul Chowdry, and 
the fearless Rajkisson Roy Chowdry, the calm and 
collected Cullen, and the catholic-minded Kallynath 
Moonshee, the judicial Prosonno Coomar and the 
impulsive Duckhinahrunjun, the accomplished Wil- 
liam Prinsep, and the versatile Parker, the strong 
willed Dainpier, and the strong-minded Maddocks. 

* In truth, the Belgatchia Villa was the rendezvous 
of almost all persons of distinction and talent, con- 
stituting a circle numerous without confusion, 
modest without constraint, learned without pride, and 
polished without affectation.” It was the only pri- 
vate Garden House, the only place, in fact, where 
Europeans of different classes, as well as native 
gentlemen, met and mixed freely and cordially. 

It was a pleasant Capua where newly married 
couples passed their honeymoon, and exhausted men. 
of business resorted to while away a week and re- 
cruit their energies. 

These reunions, therefore, contributed more 
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effectually to the fusion of the races than anything 
of the kind done before or after ; linking the Eu- 
ropean to the Hindu, and resulting in intimate 
acquaintanceship and harmonious fellowship. * The 
Civilian forgot his hauteur, the Colonel his pipe- 
clay, and the Zemindar his old-world prejudices. 
This attrition of mind contributed to a more correct 
knowledge and appreciation of each other than any 
formal “ at Homes’* or receptions could do. 

Dwarkauath was a person of singularly attractive 
presence. The charm of his manner, his courtesy and 
his kindness, always created in his guests some pleasant 
recollection and some touch of sympathy which 
gained him an amount of goodwill and friendship 
which it was the lot of few men to enjoy. 

In connection with the Villa, we may mention 
a grand ball and supper given by Dwarkanath to 
the Honorable Miss Eden, the then head of society. 
It was a sumptuous festival worthy of the host and 
the guest. The rooms were a blaze of light and 
radiant with mirrors . and Mirzapore carpets, and 
crimson damask and green silk. The marble-top 
tables were bright with bouquets. A profusion 
of rare orchids, ornamental shrubs, and foliage 
plants were displayed on the steps of the portico, 
the verandah, the saloon, and the central hall. The 
summer-house and, the suspension bridge were 
festooned with flowers, creepers, and deodar leases 
and variegated flags. The grounds and water-works 
were illuminated by thousands of ornamental temps, 
the tout was described by a pontem- 
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nant with music, and dancing was kept up till the 
small hours. The display of fireworks was the most 
magnificent ever witnessed here, the Hite of Calcutta 
was present, and the whole affair went off with un- 
usual eclat. 

This party, viewed in its highest aspect, may he 
regarded as an event in the social history of the 
country. It affords abundant evidence of what 
Dwarkanath did to break down the harrier separat- 
ing the Hindu and the Englishman, “ the old world 
of the strong arm from the new world of the strong 
mind.” 

We sadly want a Dwarkanath to serve as a link 
of cohesion between the European and the Native. 
The obstructions to a fusion of the two races are 
partly religious, political, social, and domestic. The 
religious obstructions are melting away under the 
effects of education. The other classes of obstruc- 
tions can be removed by the influence of men who, 
understanding both the races, will stand forth as the 
interpreters of their wishes and sentiments. 

It was at the end of 1841 that the idea of visiting 
Europe dawned on the mind of Dwarkanath, and he 
carried it into effect at the commencement of the 
following year. Moved by an enlightened curiosity, 
and stimulated by an earnest desire to expand hie 
mind by a survey of the most civilized countries and 
study of the most enlightened peoples in the world, 
he determined to defy the prejudices of his age and 
country, and to cross the u kalla panee” 

On the eve of his departure, the Friend of India, 
although differing from him on the Land Resumption 
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and other questions, pan! the following well-merited 
tribute to his public virtues: — 

“ To describe I) warkaimth’H public cliariti#** wouhi l»o to enu- 
merate every charitable institution in Calcutta, tor from which of 
them has he withheld his mosi liberal ilonutioiis ? So cum* taut and 
universal indeed hus been liin liberality ih&i hi* gift of a lakh of 
rupees (ten thousand pounds sterb ijr) to the District Charitable 
Society in Calcutta, did not excite an n^teiiishmont proportionate 
to its magnitude, only because it vu" deemed natural in Dwarka- 
nath to give, and to give largely. Nor must wo forget that he 
bas taken the lead in every institution, those of Christian Mis- 
sions perhaps excepted, which has been nstubiished, with a view to 
tho improvement of the country ; that ho lias been foremost in 
promoting education, aud more especially m fevering the Medical 
College, by the bestowal of prizes on ibo most successful students 
He has not only therefore given largely, but wisely.” 

Mr, Marshman, the Editor of the Friend of India, 
wrote it letter to Dwarkunuth, expressing his per- 
sonal regret at his inability to wait on him before 
his departure, owing to the w> iter’s multifarious 
avocations as a public journalist, and expressing 
his conviction that the visit of his correspondent 
to Europe would be productive of the happiest 
results. 

Dwarkanath met with a. still more flattering 
appreciation of his merits from the public of Cal- 
cutta. 

On the 6th of January 1842, an influential meet- 
ing of the European and Native community was held 
at the Town Hall, for the purpose of offering some 
testimonial of their esteem and regard for the sub- 
ject, of -our memoir. The Sheriff presided on the 
' oecaskm.Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Turton, the 
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leading Barrister of the time, moved the first Reso- 
lution, which is as follows : — 

That the following address, &c., be presented to Dwarkanath 
Tagore, expressive of our cordial esteem for his public and pri- 
vate character, and our admiration of the liberal course which he 
has uniformly pursued for the improvement and amelioration of 
his countrymen, and his promotion aud support of all institutions 
which have been proposed for that object, and our request that he 
will sit for his picture when in England, to be placed in the Town 
Hall. 

In support of the address, Mr. Turton made a tell- 
ing and eloquent speech which produced a great 
impression. Mr. Mansel, c.s., Deputy Accountant- 
General, in seconding the Resolution, claimed the 
character of Dwarkanath as the property not of 
Calcutta, of Bengal, but of British India; and spoke 
of it as widely known and esteemed throughout the 
country. 

The following extracts from the address voted by 
the meeting will be interesting : — 

“ We rejoice that, in you, our British fellow-subjects will see one 
who is calculated to raise the estimate which some in England£may 
heretofore have been disposed to entertain of the native gentlemen 
in India. 

« Tour unwearied benevolence, your upright conduct as a jnnn 
in all the relations, of life, claim and have received the meed of 
public admiration in Calcutta, of which we trust the voice will 
be re-echoed in Englaud. 

“ In every good work of charity, without reference to caste, to 
color, or to creed, you have set a very splendid example of liber- 
ality to your countrymen, aud your purse has ever been as freely 
opened to promote objects more peculiarly affecting the feelings or 
pursuits of Europeans, as to support the noWe institutions which 
philanthropy suggested.’* 
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Among the speakers at the meeting, Mr. Henry 
Meredith Parker, Member of the Sudder Board, and 
Mr. Longue ville Clarke, of the Calcutta Bar, bore 
their emphatic testimony to D warkanath's many claims 
to the esteem and gratitude of the people of India. 
The meeting was a great success. It formed a new 
era in the political history of the country. Com- 
prising all classes of society, representing the whole 
community, and speaking the phblic voice, it was a 
gathering of great significance. It was a cordial and 
crowning acknowledgment of the inestimable benefits 
conferred by Dwarkanath on his country. The 
demonstration was creditable both to the European 
element which predominated in the meeting, as well 
as to the man whom it sought to do honor. It con- 
clusively showed that the leaders of the European 
society cherished sentiments which were not behind 
the obligations which their position in this country 
imposes on them, and were not withheld from giving 
expression to them, because the object of their admi- 
ration was a Hindu. It also taught the natives that 
public spirit, whether emanating from a Hindu or a 
Christian, an Asiatic or a European, will be reward- 
ed with the full measure of public approbation. 

The address voted at the meeting was presented 
by a deputation to Dwarkanath on the Sth January 
1842. The following is his reply 


TAi* is a prtrad moment tor man! for myemrn- 
feryj it is the Aral time that a native of India has ever reooiyed eeiA 
a testimony of regard from the inhabitants of our JSastera metro* 
potfs. The main object of my iifehas been to fn^protr my petite 
fluid* I viewed, as the best means of ef&cttag ; 

VJ hi' 
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initiative efforts had already been mnde by others, and particularly 
by my limn nfceii friend, the late Rammohun Roy. Knowing 
how imperfect my ondva\ours have been, I feel conscious 
that your approbation iv rather applicable to the attempt 
than to any succeed whnl. 5s fairly ascribable to me. The 
good work however has commenced, to whomsoever be the 
praise, and my hnpL« are high for the result. Proud am I, 
indeed, that my motive? and conduct should have been so appre- 
ciated and rewarded by my fellow- citizens, both of England and 
of India. Tho expression of your sentiments is doubly grateful 
to me, for, while it is a matter of the highest congratulation to 
me, it is not less so to my countrymen. It proves to them and 
to the world at large, how closely the landholders of England 
and India are united in feelings and in interests, when the humble 
efforts of a Hindu are thus rewarded by the united approbation 
of the British community as well as by his own beloved brethren 
of his native land. Most heartily do I thank you, Gentlemen ? 
for the honor you lmve conferred, and the flattering terms in 
which it h;i3 been expressed. TIk little which I have been 
enabled to do, ii not aaled by your kind and friendly feeling, would 
not have entitled me to Rah jriug distinction of my likeness 
b( ing placed in the IlaU of ) our city. But I will cheerfully accept 
of the proud distinction, bi the hope that it may stimulate others 
of my con 'tv/moii to foMev. a course which you have thus so 
generous! v ,v w n . de l . 

The hope her< expressed by Dwarkanath that 
his example would be followed by his countrymen, 
has in a ni.nwier been realized, for several enlightened 
native _ vit . men have since been and are striving 
to tread ir. ‘be footsteps of their distinguished 
countryman. 

On the 9th January, Dwarkanath left Jiome, taking 
leave of all his family, and went on board the India . 
He was accompanied on board by his brother Baboo 
Ramanatb Tagore, Baboo Radha Pershad Roy? 
the eldest son of Rammohun Roy, and several Eft- 
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ropean friends. On the 10th, the steamer left Cooly 
Lazar, and anchored at Culpee in the evening. 
On the 11th January, she arrived at the Sandheuds, 
■where the steamer Dwarkanath took hack to Cal- 
cutta the friends who had accompanied him. 

Among his fellow-passengers were his friends 
Sir Edward Ryan, Messrs. Parker and Walker, and 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop Carew T , as well as four 
Italians, two French gentlemen, several Civilians and 
tradesmen. His own party consisted of his medical 
attendant, Dr. MacGowan, his nephew, Ciiunder 
Mohun Chatterjee, his aide-de-camp, Punnanund 
Moifcra, three Hindu servants, and one Mahomedan 
khansamah. The last was a capital cook, and his 
pillaws and curry were greatly prized by the London 
gourmands, who used to call them rho “ Dwarkanath 
dishes.” Nay, it is said that this man taught the 
Chef -de-cuisine in several English households tho 
art of making curries. 

Dwarkanath has left a Diary of his voyage to 
Europe, from which I shall not hesitate to glean 
such details as may be interesting. 

On the 15th January, the vessel arrived at Madras, 
and stopped till the evening of the 16th to receive 
coal. 

On the. 18th January, Dwarkanath saw the Island 
of Ceylon, and admired the scenery, especially the 
forest of cocoanut-trees growing down to the water’s 
edge, and wavii 
alsostruakwith 


their feathery foliage. „ He was 
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and being more of a practically-minded than an 
archeologically-minded man. 

He mentions the red-fish of Ceylon u large like 
kuihla He makes the following remarks on 
Adam's Peak: — 

“ There is a high mountain which they call Adam’s Peak, bo- 
iiovt.il by the people that Adam first made his appearance here, 
li s foot, of which there is a mark on the rock, measures 20 feet. 
TK- natives say that Hunnoomau put his one foot there, and the 
other foot at Madras. This corresponds with our Ramayan. There 
are several places on the Island, Rabunpoory, &c. Some of the 
mountains are as high as J,000 feet We saw about hundreds of 
tortoises u\ the sea like small elephants.” 

On the 11th of February, the India arrived 
at Suez. Dwarkanath and party left her, and were 
put. up at Hill’s Hotel, which is described as a most 
miserable place. On the following day, they engaged 
four vans which took them through the desert, of 
which the mirage is described as the “ most beauti- 
ful sight.” Dwarkanath describes his passage 
through the desert as “ much easier than all my 
journey to Gya by road, and much better than the 
Dum-Duii road to my garden.” On the 14th 
of February, he arrived at Cairo; strings of camels, 
processions of veiled women carrying water-jars, and 
herds of Arabs and Turks riding on donkeys, and 
munching sugar-cane, presented an essentially orien- 
tal spectacle. He was struck with mingled feelings 
of awe and admiration by the sight *of the ever- 
lasting pyramids. The bazars, equates, and 
ranges of houses are likened by him to tbS . 
Burrabazar and houses of Calcutta and Benares- 
On the 24th of February, he left Cairo in 4<«m*U 
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steamer, the Incklornthorn. Cruising through the 
Nile, he describes it as “ a fine river, half the size of 
the Ganges,” and “ its water very pure.” On the 
25th February, he arrived at Alexandria, which is 
described as resembling an European city, “ with 
flue hotels and a fine view of the Mediterranean 
Sea.” It is, in truth, more a cosmopolitan than an 
European city, and its population is the most hetero- 
geneous in the world. On the 1st of April, he 
arrived at Malta, and was put up at Dunsford’s 
Royal Hotel. He saw Sir Henry Bouveric, Gover- 
nor of Malta, and he was very much pleased with 
the decoration of the Government House. He de- 
scribes it as “ a fine large building,” the walls being 
decorated “ with the paintings of all the great mas- 
ters.” On the 11th of April, he left Malta, em- 
barking on an English steamer, the Polyphemus, for 
the purpose of visiting Italy. He experienced very 
boisterous weather until his arrival at Messina. On 


his passage, Dwarkanath saw Mount Etna and the 
Island of Sicily, which he notices as “ a most fertile 
country.” He next saw the volcanic Island of 
Stromboli “ smoking and blazing.” On the 14th, he 
arrived at Naples. The first view of the Bay im- 
pressed him as a beautiful prospect. The Mount 
Vesuvius, as seen from every part of the city, is 
noticed by him as “ a beautiful sight to a stranger.” 


Hedescribes “ Toledo” as the principal street, 
lined with gay and gaudy shops, and studded with 
fbeatrg? nudpalacefc He left Naples for RmW ^ 
$*• April. He coadeaum the road 
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sented by flowering and sweet smelling shrubs 
growing along tho sides. On the 23rd lie arrived at 
Rome. The endless ceremonies performed by ti e 
Bishop and Cardinals at St. Peter's Church struck 
him as “ similar to Hindu poojahs in almost every- 
thing.” Writing* to a friend in Calcutta, he thus 
speaks of Rome : — 

HcficriptioAi can convey but very faint ideas of its beauty. 
Everything is on a grand scale, and St. •John’s Clutrcb, with which 
I was h> pleased at Malta, and also ^liose at NaplcB,. sink into 
insignificance when compared with St Peter’s, which in size alone 
would contain about twenty of them, and is far superior in eleganco 
and decoration. One rtKght visit it daily, and always find some- 
thing new and pleasing to admire ; fo are the museum, the library, 
the ruing, statues, paintings, foumaius. No doubt, Romo stands 
peerless as far as beauty and grandeur are concerned. 

Dwarkanatb was impressed, but in a different man- 
ner, w ith the Colosseum, that once a resounded with 
the shouts and groans of thousands/' 

Dwarkanatli w as presented to the Pope by the 
Principal of the English College. His Holiness 
received him very graciously. Dwarkanatb apolo- 
gised to the Pope for not taking oft* his pugree or 
turban, as putting it on was in his country the usual 
demonstration of respect paid by the visitor. In the 
evening he went to a party at Colonel Caldwell's, and 
mot there Prince Frederick of Prussia, and Mrs, 
Somerville, the astronomer* Italy interested him, 
nut only as the nursery of civilization^but a land df 
marvellous beauty, natural and artificial, studded with 
parks and pleasances, and enamelled with roses and 
honeysuckles, jessamines and myrtles. The softening 
spell of the languishing climate reminded him of the 
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mild winter of his country. The place of note next 
noticed in the diary is Florence. The cathedral 
there is described as a very large and lofty 
building, but “nothing like St. Peter’s.” In 
the room called Tribunes, his eyes feasted on the 
original statue of Venus de Medici, the like of which, 
as he says, is not to be found anywhere else, Right 
well has this masterwork of art been described by a 
recent writer as “humbling every other beauty but 
its own.” He saw some “ mosaic tables which cost 
one lakh and a half each.” lie then contrasts the 


outward with the inward conditicp of Tuscany. “ In 
Tuscany, the very cottages are neat and ornamental, 
and there is, in the dress and the appearance of the 
peasantry, a taste for comforts, which will never be 
found where the peasantry is in a state of hopeless 
vassalage.” On his arrival at Venice, he notices the 
grand canal as the great highway of the city. The 
bouses built on the front of the canal appeared to h im 
as growing, as it were, out of the water. In the gallery 
he saw the portraits of the Doges by Titian, and other 
pictures, commemorating the achievements and glory 
of tiie Venetian Republic. He left Venice on the 16th 
May for Trent On his way he had first a glimpse, 
and then a full view, of the Alps. The country ap- 
peared to him an entire garden, richly cultivated 
with vine and other crops. He next travelled 


through Germany, halting at Studtgart, Heildelburg, 
and other places. This part of the German terri- 
tory appeared to him very fertile* the avenues on the 
roadside being cultivated with different kinde of 
fettit-t rees, tauv apph^ pe«»* cherries* watonl* 
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chestnuts, &c. Referring to the intellectual condi- 
tion of the people, he says The progress of edu- 
cation is very great in Germany, and what a great 
contrast with Italy, where no one can speak another 
language but Italian ; here all the higher class of 
people could speak French, and many English. Not 
a boy or girl we met with was without a book 
in his or her hnnds, and there were no beggars in 
any town. The King of Bavaria is a very learned 
man, and in bis territory not a village without a 
school, which tho poor and the rich must attend ; 
the former pay nothing, the latter a small contri- 
bution. The whole of the country is filled with foun- 
tains and water for drinking.” On the 31st May, be 
arrived at Frankfort, which he dismisses with a 
brief description of theatrical amusements. At 
Frankfort he took the railway, and was whisked to 
Maynes. He describes this place as the port of the 
Rhine, and a sort of neutral frontier, protected by the 
joint forces of Prussia and Austria. He crossed the 
Rhiue here by a bridge of boats, and then em- 
barked on board a steamer, proceeding to Cologne. 
He admires the cathedral of Cologne, but complains 
of the heat of the weather, and suggests the in- 
stitution of punkhas. From Cologne he proceeded 
by railway to Aix-la-Chapelle, which he notices as 
the birthplace anu the last resting-place, the Mecca 
and the Medina, so to speak, of Charlemagne. He 
next halted at Brussels, and then at Ostend, whence 
he proceeded by post to Calais, where he had the 
pleasure of seeing his friends, Mr. John Can* and Mr, 
Brown Roberts* who had come to meet him. On the 
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hioming of the 9th June, he left Calais, and in three 
hours crossed the British Channel, and arrived at 
Dover. 

The first object that arrested his attention when 
he trod the British soil was tho castle, but he did 
not tarry at Dover, but proceeded to Canterbury. 
The cathedral there is described “ as very magnifi- 
cent,” as also the monuments of the Black Prince 
and Thomas & Becket. He then passed through 
Chatham and Rochester. He describes this part of 
the country as hilly, and in “beautiful cultivation,” 
and dotted over with parks and t^las. On the 10th 
June, he arrived in London, the modern Babylon, 
the capital of his rulers, the focus of wealth and 
enterprise, of learning and science, of beauty and 
fashion, the spot which he had so long heard of 
and dreamt of, and which he had so longed to see. 

In describing the voyage of Dwarkanath. I have 
quoted freely and frequently from his Diary, because 
it contains the genuine impressions regarding Eu- 
ropean countries of the first Hindu gentleman 
travelling by the overland route, soon after its estab- 
lishment, for his own pleasure and the gratification of 
his own curiosity. 

You will have seen how he walked the waters of the 
fih&rat Samudra ; how he surveyed the classic Island 
of LankA (Ceylon), the fabled abode of the min- 
eating RAkshasas, the anthropophagi of the Ramayan, 
and die scene of the great war between R&ma and 
RAvana, so graphically described by Vilmiki ; how 
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rope and India ; bow be ascended the Nile, and wna 
awe-struck with the pyramids, defying the destroying 
hand of Time, and other monuments of a departed 
monarchy and an older civilization ; how next he 
was interested in Rome, the mother of European 
civilization and the temple of art ; how in Germany 
he recognized the land of P&ndits — of men 
who, like our Brahmins of old, loved to spe- 
culate on the mysteries of free-will and necessity, 
of death and eternity ; and how at last he reached his 
destination, and was agreeably surprised to find that 
London was the mpst wonderful city in the world. 

On his arrival in London, Dwarkanath and his 
suite were put up at St. George’s Hotel, Albe- 
marle Street. On the day following his arri- 
val, he went to the Chiswick Garden Horticultural 
f&te, where he found eighteen hundred elegantly- 
dressod persons. The display of flowers and fruits 
was very fair. On Sunday, the 12th June, he pre- 
sented his letters of introduction to Sir Robert Peel 
and other distinguished persons. He next waited on 
Lord Fitzgerald, the President of the Board of Control, 
who received him very cordially, and extended to 
him the right hand of fellowship. He also met with 
a distinguished reception from Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Brougham, and the Marquistof Lansdowne. 

* Proceeding to the business part of London, he 
states : — * 

“ In posing from the Strand to the City, the first striking 
object 18 Temple Bor. The crowds of the city people and the 
number of shops are great in the extreme. Except Contis', file 
mercantile establishments are very small*’ 
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From the counter of Coutts and Co., we are 
taken to a different scene, namely, a dinner party 
at Lansdowne House, which is described as “a 
most beautiful place,” containing statues and pic- 
tures, and the Marquis and Marchioness are “very 
kind and hospitable people.” 

In the days of Dwarkanath Tagore, the Homo 
Government of India consisted of three bodies ; 
the Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, 
and the Board of Control. The first-named body, 
comprising, as it did, every holder of East India 
stock, used to hold quarterly meetings, at which the 
members discussed questions relative to the affairs of 
this country. The speakers were generally divided 
into two parties, namely, the independent members 
representing the opposition, and the official members 
representing the Court. It was therefore no wonder 
that the meetings were frequently stormy. Dwarka- 
nath was present at one of these meetings, and heard 
an animated debate on the cooly question, i. e., the 
emigration of Indian laborers to Mauritius. 

On the evening of the day of the meeting, the Court 
of Directors entertained Dwarkanath at a public 
dinner at the London Tavern. It was on the 22nd 
June that the ruling Indian power in London tfali| 
honored a distinguishe^subject of India. 

He soon after visited both Houses of Parliament.* 
Among the distinguished noblemen and gentlemen 
whom he cultivated, were Lord Brougham, Mr. Bab* 
bage, Lord Pabnerston, and Lord ChancellorLynd* 
hsarat. WithtLordBrougham he used to have frequent 
» ? abdl £• 
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compliance with His Lordship's invitation, he attend- 
ed the annual dinner given by the Society for the 
Diffusion of General Knowledge. Of Lord Palmer- 
ston he gives a very brief but faithful portrait- 
ure: — “Lord Palmerston is a pleasant, good- 
natured man, with peculiarly easy manners.’ 7 
There is no doubt that the bonhomie of the English 
nobleman made a deep impression on the suscep- 
tible Hindu zemindar. At a burrakhanah given 
by Lord Lyndliurst to Dvvarkanath, the latter re- 
marks in his Diary that he was exceedingly charmed 
with the “ agreeable manners and conversation of 
His Lordship.’ 7 

On the 16th June, Dwarkanath had the honor 
of being presented to Her Majesty. Lord Fitzgerald 
took Dwarkanath to the Drawing Room, conducting 
him through the private entrance. His Lordship 
introduced him first to the Duke of Wellington, 
and then to the ambassadors. At about 2 o’clock, he 
was presented to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
then to the Prince Consort. He had also the honor 
of being presented to the Duchess of Kent. The 
royal personages received him graciously. 

In writing to his son, Baboo Debendranath Tagore, 
he thus speaks of London and of the reception he 
met with there : — £ 

“ After seeing everything on the Continent, I did not expect 
that I should be so much taken by this little island ; but really 
London is the wonderful city; the bustling if the city, the 
carriages, the shops, and the people, quite bewildered me. From 
8 ajk. till 12 at night, 1 am engaged either In receiving or 
returning visits and invitations. Two days after my arrival, I 
had a very gracious reception by Her Majesty. All. the royal 
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family and the principal nobility have made my acquaintance, and 
the present as well as the late ministers have shown me every 
attention. If a man has wealth, this is the country to enjoy it 
in. I was at Westminster Abbey this afternoon. The solemnity 
of the sermon and prayers, with iho singing and organ, was much 
imposing. I have seen some noblemen’s gardens ; you may write 
anything you like about my garden now ; I have completely 
given it up. I cannot write you more by this mail, but hope for more 
leisure for the next, and then I may do some justice to London. 


On the 23rd June, he attended a grand review of 
the troops by an especial invitation of the Queen. 
Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Her Majesty’s uncle, the Duke of Cambridge, 
were present. They graciously invited him to their 
circle, and the evolutions of the forces engaged in the 
mock fight were explained to him. 

At about this time, Dwarkanath and his suite 
removed from St. George’s Hotel to the house of the 
mother of Mr. William Prinsep, at Great Cumberland 
Street, Hyde Park, which had been placed at his dis- 
posal. Soon after his removal, ho received a com- 
mand from the Queen to dine at Buckingham 
Palace. Besides Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
there were present at the royal party, Prince and 
Princess of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, Earl of Liver* 
pool, Lord Fitzgerald, Cooper, Bart., and BaJtijfe 
de Brandestine. Her Majesty and the Prince Con- 
sort entered into an interesting conversation With 
Dewkanath, of which the themes were chiefly 
Indian. He thenplayeda game at' whist with" 
-he Duchess of Kent. Her Majesty presented him 

18 
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On a subsequent occasion, Dwarkanatk received 
an invitation from Her Majesty to pay a visit to the 
Royal Nursery. The Lady Lyttleton brought out 
the Princess and the Prince of Wales. They were 
dressed in plain muslin, studded with pearls. They 
were not frightened by the appearance of the Hindu, 
but at the request of Her Ladyship shook hands 
with him, and bade him good-bye on his departure. 

From the Nursery of tbe Palace, he went to the 
study of a literary man, viz., Mr. Lockhart, who, T 
believe, was then editing the Quarterly Review. Mr. 
Lockhart is thus described in the Diary : — “ He him- 
self is a very agreeable man. lie imparts his valuable 
information in the most unpretending way. He gave 
me many valuable hints about books, and presented 
me with his ‘Life of Burns', and that of his father-in- 
law, Sir Walter Scott. Altogether I was charmed 
with my acquaintance.” 

We thus see how the intense social tact of Dwar- 
kanath brought him into intimate and familiar con- 
tact with the highest and most aristocratic society 
in the world. In truth, Dwarkanath had a consum- 
mate knowledge of society, and an instinctive 
appreciation of the temper of those with whom he 
mixed. It is therefore small wonder that English 
noblemen and gentlemen, men distinguished in the 
walks of literature and science, men holding,, the 
most conspicuous position in the political and the 
legal world, sought his acquaintance, and delighted, 
to honor him. He verified the language of the 
Bible — “ A man’s gifts maketh room for hhn, and 
bringeth him before great men.” 
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Dwarkanath was not content to be thus lionised 
only, but he visited the principal institutions of 
England, and evinced an intelligent interest in their 
operations. 

At Printing House Square, he was agreeably 
surprised when he saw twenty thousand copies 
of the Times newspaper being struck ‘off in a couple 
of hours. At the Post Office, he inspected every 
department under the pilotage of Lord Lowther, 
the Post Master General ; but what struck him most 
was the fact of two hundred thousand newspapers and 
letters being sorted and despatched within two hours. 
When he vLited the Bank of England, he was equally 
and agreeably surprised with the magnitude of its 
operations, and the mode in which they were carried 
out ; such as printing the bank notes by steam, and 
the payments of the same. 

Among the houses of the nobility which he visited, 
Stafford House, the residence of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, appeared to him as one of tine most 
magnificent. Overlooking St. James’s Park on the 
one side, and the Green Park on the other, it is 
described in the Diary as very happily situated. 
Consisting of three stories, which are all reached 
by the same staircase, supported on pillars, and 
running up to the top terrfce; the ground floor is 
filled with pictures and statues, while the secondhand 
third floors are gilded with gold, and covered yrith silk. 
The furnitures are described as richer and more 
handsome *than those of Buckingham Palace. 
Among the private parks and villas which he 
the Poke ^ Devonshire’s grounds at Cbat^jSth 
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stmck him as exceedingly beautiful. The conserva- 
tory filled with rare exotics, and the collection of 
tropical trees and shrubs, afforded him great gratifi- 
cation. It was after his visit to Chatsworth that he 
wrote out to Lidia to express his regret that his own 
Belgatchia Villa was nothing compared to it. It is 
a thousand pities that Dwarkanath did not live to 
see Chatsworth laid out subsequently with un- 
rivalled taste by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph 
Paxton. 

Of the parks and promenades which he frequent- 
ed, Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and the Kensington 
Gardens are described as u very fine.” 

The fruits of England suited his taste, as the 
following entry in his Diary will show : — “ The 
fruits of this country are very good — in fact, better 
than I fancied. The strawberries arc very nice, 
especially with cream and sugar j the cherries are 
likewise good, but gooseberries I have no fancy for, 
and do not like. Currants are too sour, and not good ; 
plums are also good, as also peaches and nectarines, 
hut I prefer the former.” His estimate of the vege- 
tables of England was not quite so favorable as 
that of fruits. During the morning visit, which he, 
accompanied by Robert Barlow, paid to Covent 
Garden Market, he fiJund the vegetables exhibited 
“ were not near so fine as those shown at the Town 
Hall,” referring to the periodical exhibitions held by 
the Agrihorticultural Society of Bengal: — “The 
quantity is certainly greater. I will here enumerate 
the vegetables : potatoes, peas, beans, both French 
and large, cauliflowers, greens, cabbages, ehillies, 
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which were indeed the* finest I ever saw ; carrots, tur- 
nips, asparagus, artichokes, both of Jerusalem and 
English kind." • 

The following description o! a Greenwich dinner 
of which Dwarkanath partook on t m* 2<»tu June, 
may possibly interest the fish-loving gourmands 
of Hindu society : — “ Went to 1 lun^erfifrd (pier), 
whence I went by steamer to Green nidi, ami dined at 
the ‘Ship, 7 with the Parkers and the Ho<1l on"', and 
my own party, altogether eleven in number, and we 
had such a fish dinner. The first courv ,ve had on 
table were fried cels, cels a la Toulouse, fried 
flounders, boiled fresh trout, stewed eels, cH rmleis. 
The second course was composed merely of water 
sucker — I think that is the name — which is a taste- 
less dish. Third course was whitebait, the very thing 
which I came to dine upon, and they were very good. 
Fourth course, boiled and roasted fowls, a tongue, 
lobster cutlets, a curry, not good; and for vege- 
tables, we bad peas, beans, and potatoes. Fifth course, 
whitebait, fried this time. Sixth course, seed pud- 
dings, tartlets, currant and cherry tarts, and a couple 
of ornamental puddings, jelly and blanc mange, after 
which came cheese and dessert of all kinds of fruits.” 

In his record of the visit he paid to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, he notices the fact that the animals are 
chiefly imported from India aud other Eastern coun- 
tries. The avenues struck him as very pretty, and 
the arrangements for keeping aquatic game so 
good as to be deserving of imitation in India. 

► During: his sojourn in England, the Annual Din* 
nor of the Dord lkfayov came off He was in* 
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vbed to partake of the turtle soup and other good 
cheer, peculiarly and proverbially aldermanic. 
Amongst other distinguished guestsf there were the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Buccleugh, and 
se veral of the ministers. About a hundred and 
eighty-seven people sat to dinner. The Lord Mayor 
proposed the health of Dwarkanath Tagore in the 
following words : — 4< The high character and great 
attainments of my friend on my right render him an 
ornament to society. The great kindness he has 
always shown to our countrymen in India entitles 
him to the gratitude of every British subject.” 

Dwarkanath acknowledged this toast in an appro- 
priate and impressive speech which lasted for half an 
hour, and which was highly praised by the then Duke 
of Cambridge. In the course of it he said : — u But 
if he felt as he ought the distinction and friendship 
with which he had beentreated, what must hiseountry, 
which had been saved from utter destruction by 
the national friendship and humanity of Englandf 
feel upon looking to the glorious result? (cheers). 
It was England who sent out Clive and CorfcwalKs 
to benefit India by their counsels and arms. It 
was England that sent out to that distant nation the 
great man who had succeeded in establishing jvace 
in the world, and who was the first who introduced 
a proper and paramount order of things in the East. 
It was the country which the company+he addressed 
represented that, to the honour of burpan aatpl^ 
protected his countrymen from the Jr /, ranny a$g§ 
viilany of the Mahometans, and the no lees fri&kti 
ful oppression of the Russians.” 
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On the 2 1st July, Dwarkanath left London for the 
purpose of visiting the manufacturing districts in the 
north of England and Scotland. At Sheffield, the 
centre of Iron Manufactures, lie visited the estab- 
lishments of Rogers the cutler, and witnessed with 
delight the effects of that division of labor which 
contributes so much to multiply and perfect its 
products. He had a piece of iron moulded into a 
blade in one stall, he took it to another stall where 
it was ground, then to a third stall where it was 
sharpened, and then to a fourth where it was pol- 
ished. In the show rooms he found a knife with 
eighteen hundred and forty-one blades, another of 
one hundred and forty-five, and a third of seventy-five 
blades. He purchased one of these many-bladed 
knives with a pencil at one end. At York he visited 
the Cathedral, or, as it is called there, the Minster, 
which he describes as one of the largest in the world ; 
# five hundred and seventy -five feet long, three hun- 
dred feet broad, and two hundred and thirty feet high.” 

At Newcastle, he was much interested in the 


working of the coal mines. Having been the 
founder of what is now the largest coal mine in 
Bengal, it is not to be wondered at that he should 
enter in his Diary into a minute description of what 
be saw in the great coal district, the Raneegunge of 


England ; but it will not interest the general reader. 
;$naeatoii, he attended the Kirk. He found 

Hill 
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At the end of' August, Dwarkanath arrived in 
Edinburgh. On the day following his arrival, he was 
admitted by the Town Council of* the city of Edin- 
burgh as u Burgess and Guild Brother. 

In Edinburgh, the 23rd day of August, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred und forty-two, on which day the Eight 
Hon’ble Sir James Forrest of Comeston, Bart., Lord Provost ; 
John Richardson, David Jugnrtha Thomson, William Thomson, 
and Andrew Wilkie, Esquires, Bailies ; John Ramsay, Esquire, 
Dean of Guild; Sir William Drysdale of Pittenehar, Knight, 
Treasurer ; and the other Members of the Town Council of 
the City in Council assembled, admitted und received, and do 
hereby admit aud receive Baboo Dwarkanath Tagoro of Calcutta, 
Burgess and Guild Brother of this City, as a mark of their 
esteem for his character as a Native Merchant in our Indian 
Empire. 

Extracted from the i coords of the City by Carlyle Bell, Con- 
tingent Clerk. 

Ou the 1st September, Dwarkanath was awakened 
by the booming of the guns announcing the arrival 
of the Queen at her northern capital. On the 
following evening, Edinburgh was illuminated in honor 
of Her Majesty. There was also a display of fireworks, 
the general effect of which was, however, marred by 
inclement weather. On the 3rd, Her Majesty the 
Queen received the keys of the Town, and proceeded 
in procession to the Castle, on the ramparts of which 
she took her stand. Her Majesty then drove 
towards Dalmany Park, where Dwarkanath tendered 
her his homage, and had the honor of receiving front 
her a kind welcome. 

On the 5th September, the Unitarian Association 
of Edinburgh presented Dwarkanath with an 
dress. 
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On the 8th September, the Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Emigration and Aborigines Protection Society 
presented Dwarkanatli with the following Address : — 

Address of the Committee of the Edinburgh Emigra^m and 
Aborigines Protection Society . 

To Dwarkanath Tagore, Zemindar of Calcutta. 

Respected Fellow-citizen and Sir, — Von set bcf.»ro you 
the Committee of a Society, originally organized to piwmnto the 
extinction of Negro Slavery in the West Indies, aud si ill engaged 
in efforts for the overthrow of slavery aud the slave-trudi i lirough- 
out the world. 

For several years tho Edinburgh Society has devoted a portion 
of its attention to the claims of onr fellow-subjects, ih»* Natives 
of your country. In doing this, wo have been actuated by a 
sincere desire to aid in all well-directed endeavours to improve tho 
social condition of the many millions in the East, brought under 
British rule, and to obtain for your brethren the mhantages 
guaranteed, but not yet bestowed, by tho Charter Act of 1833. 

As the friends and advocates of personal freedom, wo have 
from time to time considered the nature, extent, and peculiarities 
of slavory, as it exists under various forms in our Indian Posses- 
sions ; and in connection with this branch of the subject, tho prac- 
ticability of superseding tho use of slave-grown produce from 
other countries, by the extension and encouragement of free agri- 
cultural pursuits throughout British India. 

We have, on several occasions, exerted ourselves to prevent tho 
natives of India from becoming the victims of deception and 
fraud, under the operation of what is known to us by the name 
of the Hill Coolie Emigration System. We have also labored 
to disseminate the information we have been able to obtain, re- 
k lative to the nature and working of the different systems, of 
band Revenue in India, some of which we believe to be injud<m% 
oppressive, and impolitic, more especially the recent assessment of 
rent-free estates, throughout the Presidency of Bengal. ^ 4 

Thus intai^ed, and th^s occupied, it is a matter of slne^ 
t" a visit from : sc ^^ i^ d # ; 

India asyonmlf, and to bo •^'tbadtols 
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now do, as a fellow-citizen. We feel confident yon will appre- 
ciate the importance of the interests we have espoused, and, 
however humble our efforts may have been, do justice to the 
motives by which they have been inspired. Wo shall be grateful 
for your counsel in our future proceedings, and be happy to re- 
ceive from your lips whatever encouragement you foel warranted 
in affording us. 

We take this opportunity of putting on record our conviction of 
the special and peculiar claims which you have to our respect 
and gratitude. As a stranger possessing no other title to our 
regard, we should, as individuals, have been prompt to extend to 
you a cordial welcome to the shores of Scotland. 

But, more than this, you come among us recommended by your 
own countrymen, aud authenticated by your own acts, as the 
intelligent aud generous promoter of many of the objects to 
which we as a Society are devoted. In that land, to which our 
l*.st wishes have been so often sent, and to which our remote 
endeavours have been directed, you have long been distinguished 
by deeds of enlightened and enlarged philanthropy. 

We recognize in you a friend of that knowledge which confers 
dignity and power on its possessor, and also a liberal promoter 
of the most extended plans for the education of the youth of 
your country. 

We recognize in you a munificent patron, aud practical promo- 
ter of peaceful and unrestricted commerce ; of a system of trade 
calculated to bind nation to nation and man to man, and to make 
the varied blessings of the Creator, and the useful inventions of 
genius, universal in their benefits to the human race. 

We recognize in you the fearless asserter of the rights of human 
industry, — at this moment striving to throw the shield of protection 
over the humblest cultivator of tho soil of your birth, and to 
secure for honest toil a just participation in the fruits of the field. , 

We recognize in you a generous supporter, and ip some instances 
tho founder of the institutions of your own Metropolis, which have 
been established for the humane purpose of mitigating the sorrows 
and the sufferings of year indigent and afflicted countrymen. 

Finally, we recognize in you a zealous advocate of just am} 
equal laws for all classes of the vast community to which you 
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belong Accept, then, tlio only recompense we have it in our power 
to offer, the sincere tribute of our admiration and esteem. You 
have lived and laboured for the good of mankind, and it is but just 
you should receive our thanks in the name of common humanity. 
For the future, we offer you our assistance and co-operation. We 
will do what we can, by the diffusion of information, to oreatc*a 
deeper and more benevolent interest in favour of your country, and wo 
trust you will bo long spared to prosecute jour truly noblo enter- 
prizes in the cause of education, and the establishment of those 
great principles of commerce and government, to the inliuonec 
and triumph of which we look for the union, the elevation, and 
the happiness of the nations of the earth. 

Our desire for the country of your birth, now dependent for 
its laws and its administration upon this, is, through all coming 
time, its people may have reason to bless the inscrutable Providence 
that has linked your destinies and ours together. 

Hitherto your country has been a scene of rapid and un- 
paralleled, and a source of perennial and incalculable wealth to 
the people of Great Britain. But we deplore that in our career 
of conquest aud of gain, we have, as a nation, inflicted many 
and grievous wrongs upou the Natives of India, though we would 
fain hope that at the same time, we have been the instrument* for 
conferring some benefits. The period for the infliction of evil 
is, we trust, past. Henceforward, we would that our efforts 
should be confined exclusively to the reparation of injury, and 
the correction of error, and to the discharge of those solemn 
obligations under which our acquisition of your country has laid us. 

Our desire is, that the sword of conquest may be for ever 
sheathed, that the rod of oppression may bo for ever broken, 
and that the yoke of an unwilling subjection may be everywhere 
exchanged for a voluntary allegiance, perpetuated by a wise, 
a benevolent, and an equitable administration of the Govermnqgit 
throughout all the Provinces committed to our care. 

|n these desires, we doubt not you will fervently join, and e* 
earnestly labour for their realization. 

And now* honoured Sir, hi taking our leave>pcrmitU» to 
, assure ^ot», that whenever you may depart from, this euutthyv 
ft* best Wishes wUieMsd our constant prayer fbr y&p 
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guidance, prosperity, and happiness. We have unanimously elected 
you an Honorary Member of our Society, and trust that you 
will not decline to accept of this mark of the estimation in which 
wo hold your character,, We commend you to the care and 
keeping of the maker and preserver of men. Farewell ! 

On behalf of the Committee, 

' : W. WKMYSS, Chairman. 

ED. CRUICKSHANK, Secy. 

T, DUNLOP, Sedy. 

Edinburgh , September 8th, 1842. 

From Edinburgh Dwarkanath proceeded to Glas- 
gow, the commercial capital of Scotland. There 
be visited the warehouses and manufactories, as 
also the tomb of John Knox, and the monument 
erected to the memory of Bell, who invented steam- 
boats. 

During his visit to Scotland, he was elected, we 
are informed, a member of the British Indian So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. We should very much like to 
know what was done by* this Society, and what 
became of it. 

At Glasgow, Dwarkanath took ship and came 
to Liverpool. Of the institutions of Liverpool, 
the Asylum for the blind struck him as one of 
the most interesting. 44 I thought it a sight worth 
seeing, and, , when I left, they were all so anxi- 
ous to shake hands with me, and which I did 
with them all.” At Fawcett's Engine Manufac- 
tory, he found the engines for the J 4 Dwarkanath” 
and 44 Henderson” being made ; one of the pairs 
being three hundred and fifty horse power. 
44 Albert” was rather inferior to * 44 Napier's f there 
were no less than eight hundred workmen en- 
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gaged on the works. The Manchester Railway 
brought Dwarkanath from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. Murray’s Manufactory impressed him as 
♦something wonderful, and as affording a striking 
illustration of the effects of division of labor. 
From Birmingham Dwarkanath proceeded to Wor- 
cester, where he saw and admired the porcelain 
vases. Here he took post-horses and arrived at 
Bristol. The chief object of his coming to this 
place was to visit the tomb of his friend and co- 
adjutor, ilrim Mohun Roy. Having fulfilled this 
object, he returned to London. 

A tew days after his return to London from the 
manufacturing districts, he received a command from 
the Queen to lunch with Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert at Windsor Thursday, the 29th September, 
was the day appointed. There were present Lord 
Rivers and a few other noblemen and gentlemen. 
It was at this party that the Queen and Prince 
Albert were graciously pleased to comply with his 
request that their lull-length portraits should be 
painted and entrusted to him for presentation to the 
City of Calcutta. The portraits have been pro- 
nounced admirable likenesses, and now grace the 
Town Hall. 

Her Majesty was further pleased to command 
miniature portraits of herself and the Prince Consort 
to be prepared with the least practicable delay, for 
hip ow tk private collection. 

was another honor reserved for Dwarka- 
ti^jhefore hi* It &toc 
hated from qtaurter, viz,, the Gym* 
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rrivvddioif y Venni. The following address was prcv 
rented to him on behalf of that body :~ 

Most. Illustrious Chieftain, Dvvarkftuath Tagore, in the name 
and on b<half of the Cynr^i^tWiou y Venni, I ask permission to 
a ldvebs you >u the a. uaunt and aboriginal language of this island, 
and to express to you the high gratification they tee), in being 
honored with youx presence at this their national festival, which 
is he'd in confmmity with the ancient usages ot their country, 
handed down from ages, of which no memorial remains, save 
that flhleh may be traced in the uncertain records of tradition; 
and although that tradition is of too vague and indistinct a charac- 
ter 10 occupy the place of history, yet, if the alleged migration of 
the Cymry from the Summer Country, the similarity of the 
Druidic and Bead mink; tenets together with the m.*my striking 
instances of resemblance between the Sanscrit and Cymrueg lan- 
guages; may bo allowed, any weight, there exists e r hience of the 
cognate origin of the Hindu and Celtic race , or else of an 
early arf mine a to connexion between those primitive branches of 
the humai family. 

Under these impressions, therefore, and with these views res- 
pecting dm Eastern division of the Indo-European race, the 
Cymreigyddion can not but regard with feelings of peculiar pleasure 
the appliance among them of a representative of that ancient 
and celebrated people, ami especially when they see in that illus- 
trious individual s<* em.aeut on instance of the high intellectual 
cultivation which once characterised his nation, and that, too, 
adorned by the practice of those social virtues which have en- 
sured him the affection and gratitude of hi* own country moo, 
and thu esteem of oil who have been honored with his acquaint* 
amy, 

I beg, Sir, once mofe to express our gratification at the honor 
of your presence here this day ; and as the urgency of weightier 
affairs will not admit of a longer sojourn among us, one of our 
most sacred duties is to speed the departing gdfest t we most cor- 
dially wish you & prosperous and happy return to your ow% 
people; and should circumstances lead # you again to visit thA 
shores of Britain, the Cymreigyddion y Venn! will bo among*! 
the foremost to welcome your coming. «. 
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Being now on the eve of his departure for Twdia. 
Dwarkanath received visits from several distinguish- 
ed men whose acquaintance he had made in 
Europe, and who came to bid him farewell. Among 
them was the inimitable novelist, the lamented Charles 
Dickens. He held quite a levee in the evening he left 
England. On the evening of the 15th of October, he 
embarked on the “ William Fawcett" from London 
Bridge Wharf, accompanied by his friends Mr. 
Brown Roberts and Captain Barber, and carrying 
with him the gooJ wishes and cordial congratula- 
tions of the representative men of all classes of the 
English community. On the 16th, the “ William 
Fawcett” weighed anchor. On the evening of the 
18th, Dwarkanath arrived at Paris. The entrance 
to that great city, the capital of fashion and beauty, 
of wealth and science, is described in his Diary at 
one of the handsomest and most imposing sights in 
the world. “ It was so lighted that it appeared at 
if there was an illumination for some grand occa 
skm,” , He met at Paris the Parkers, the Campbells 
and Mr. William Prinsep, who constituted, so t< 


speak, his own party. Besides these personal friend 
and companions, he made the acquaintance of th< 
following distinguished persons, viz., the Duchea 
De Gramont,.C. Lappette, Baron James Rothschild 
Duke de Monehey, Count D’Orsay, M. Fould, Coun 


Wallewsky, Lady Cowley, M. Baruff, Marquis A 
Brignole, Mr. Daly (Banker), M. Guizot, Humboldt 
Cbmat RufFert, Fould and Oppenbeim, DalaperFiw 
.Co,, 'Btfe^ngeier anfl Cp,, Jicaues Laifette^ 
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On the 28th October, Dwarkanath had the honor 
of aninter view with Louis Philippe at St. Cloud. 
His Majesty presented him to the Queen, his sister 
Madame Adelaide, and to King Leopold and the 
Queen of Belgium. The Court being then in mourn- 
ing, there were no festivities held on the occasion. 

While Dwarkanath was at Paris, he received from 
the Court of Directors the following flattering letter, 
presenting him with a Gold Medal for distinguished 
services rendered by him to his country : — 

East India House, 

2 Is* October 1842. 

gin — On the occasion of your return to your native country, 
the Court of Directors of the “ East India Company ” arc 
desirous of presenting you with a Testimonial of their esteem, 
and of the approbation with which they regard the public bene- 
fits conferred by you upon British India, by the liberal encourage* 
ment you have afforded to tho diffusion of education and to the 
introduction of the Arts and Sciences, and by the generous support 
you have given to the Charitable Institutions of Calcutta, whether 
established for the relief of the Hindoo or the British commu- 
nity. The Court trust that the noble course which you have 
pursued will have the effect of contributing to the accomplish- 
ment of that object which it lias ever been their anxious desire 
to promote, viz., the identitication of tho feelings and interests 
of tho natives to their Government, and thus strengthening tho 
bond which united India with Great Britain. 

Impressed with these sentiments, the Court request your 
acceptance of a Gold Medal, for the preparation of which they 
have given the necessary instructions. * 

In making this communication on their behalf, permit us to 
assure you of the satisfimtiou which we derive from being the 
medium of conveying the Court’s feelings and wishes, in which 
we most fully participate, and to express our sincere hope that 
your visit to this country has been productive to you of much 
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gWtftleAtim), and that your future career may be* marked by iutppi* 
UM8 at id prosperity. 

We bare the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble .^rwinix, 

J. L. LrSlIINGTOK. 

John Cotton. 


In his reply to the Court of Directors, he bears 
his weighty testimony to the excellence of the 
British Government in India, u whose pure and bene- 
volent intentions, whose noble solicitude for the wel- 
fare and improvement of the millions committed by 
Providence to its charge, may challenge the admira- 
tion of the whole world.” 

Dwarkanath returned to India at the end of the 
year 1842. He was accompanied by Mr. George 
Thompson, one of the most extraordinary men of the 
age, whom he had invited to visit this country. The 
unrivalled eloquence of Mr. Thompson electrified 
Calcutta. 

Dwarkanath came back with more enlarge d ideas 
and wider sympathies than what he had carried 
with him. He had seen England and the institu- 
tions which had contributed to her greatness. He 


had seen life in all its broad, refined, ami varied 
phases. He had seen intellectual and political men 


leading intellectual and pdlirical lives. Ilis inter- 
course with somepf the most highly cultivated 
minds in Europe -11^8* ihtmSfise expnriidn 
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j udices of his coun trymen His return from England 
to the hosom o( his family caused a deep sensa- 
tion. Hindu society was stirred to its depths. 
Hinduism stood aghast at his heterodoxy. The 
man who had dared to cross the kalapanee and eat 
with the mellachos in contravention of the shasfers 
must, he cast out of the pale of society. Accord- 
ingly there arose from the Baitakhanas of the 
Baboos ami the toles of the Pandits a cry that 
Dwarkanath must he excommunicated. It is worthy 
of notice that n portion of even the Piralees and 
Tagores joined in this cry and desired to disgrace a 
man who was their ornament. But Dwarkanath 
showed a hold front, and defied them to do their 
worst. This attitude drove the caste-mongers to 
their whs' end. They who had expected he would 
eat the humble pic, and perform praschittro , per- 
ceived that they had caught a Tartar, and the 
movement initiated hv them was nipped in the 
hud. 

Dwarkanath was thankful that the interests of his 
own country had been confided to the guardianship 
of England, and he continued his best exertions to 
further the e interests. He was thoroughly convinced 
of the supreme importance of female education, and 
he was also strongly persuaded that the best mode of 
educating Hindu girls was the employment of tho 
agency of trained European female teachers. He 
therefore proposed the establishment of such a school 
athis own expeiise* and under the superintendence 
of female teachers. With a view to obtain th$ 
services of an efficient instructive staff* he plaeeCV 
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himself in communication with the Most Reverend 
the Archbishop Carew, whose letter I subjoin : — 

“ Having received an official letter from the Council of Educa- 
tion, requesting flint I would send some of the ladies of the 
Loretto Institute to superintend the Female Department of the 
Medical College Hospital, I would wish, before I return an 
answer, to learn from you how many of the ladies of the Institute 
would in your opinion be required for the Native Female School 
you propose to establish, and also when you are likely to require 
their services. I deem it proper to attend first to your wishes, 
not only because you first requested their co-opc ration, but also 
because it is gratifying to me to have such an opportunity to 
evince my respect and gratitude for you iu return for your kind 
and generous conduct towards the Catholic community.” 


The project for the Female School was unfortu- 
nately not carried out. 

In the Medical College, which had been established 
a few years before he left for England, he found a 
fitting sphere for bis philanthropy. Having fostered 
its growth, he now wanted to improve the status 
of the College, and to obtain for its students a 
higher medical education. In 1844, he accordingly 
made an offer to the Council of Education to pay 
the expenses to England and education of any 
students of the College who might be willing to 
accompany him to Europe, where he contemplated a 
second voyage. The offer was thankfully accepted, 
and! he was informed that “ two lads had volunteered 


to accompany him.” The names of those two “ lads” 
areBholanath Bose, and Sooxjecoomar, now Dr. 
jeeoomar Gooderp Chuckerbutty. r , : y.,v, 
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another couple of students who might accompany 
Dwarkanath for the same purpose. Thes$ four stu* 
dents went home in charge of Dr. H. H. Goodevo, 
and they all successfully competed for the diploma 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, an honor for 
which the Medical College and the country are in- 
debted to the foresight and enlightened liberality of 
Dwarkanath. 

Before his departure on his second voyage to 
Europe, Dwarkanath, with ilie assistance of Mr. 
Deans Campbell, established the 44 Bengal Coal Com- 
pany.” It is the most flourishing concern of the 
kind, yielding annually. I think, about 6, IS, 9 1,000 
maurnis, being more I ban the united out-turn of the 
44 Beerbhoom,” the 44 Seorsole,” and the 44 Equitable” 
Companies. 

At the end of the year 1844, Dwarkanath re- 
ceived an official letter, by the Queen's order, 
regarding the lull length as well as miniature 
portraits presented to him, and from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

41 As I wrote to you some time ago to announce to you offi- 
cially that the two royal portraits painted at your request for 
the city of Calcutta were already embarked for Indio, so I n$*r 
write to inform ) m) that the Queen has commanded a miniature 
of herself to be made as soon as possible, which is to be trans- 
mitted to you for > our own private collection as. a special mark 
of Her Majesty's favor/’ 

* 

. Dwarkanath departed on hie second e«oyagg to Eng- 
land on the 8th March. 1845, on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer fhntinck, ^nd was 
accompanied by bis youngest <«%■■ NogendwaUth ■■ 
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Tagore, liis nephew, Nohin Chunder Mookerjee, 
his. family physieinn, l)r W. Raleigh, and his private 
secretary, Mr. T. R. Safe. 

At Suez, Dwarkanath and suite left the BenHvck 
and proceeded to Cairo, where he remained for a fort- 
night at Shepherd’s Hotel. 

He met witli a distinguished reception from 
Mahomet Ali, the Viceroy, who placed at his disposal 
nine saddle horses and one mule, with gold-mounted 
harness, and a couple of Janissaries, or out-riders. 

•At the palace of Sboubrah, Dwarkanath had 
several interviews with the Viceroy. He was gener- 
ally accompanied on these occasions by Mr. J. 13. 
Bell, a merchant in China, Mr. John Dent, and Mr. 
Abbott, besides the members of his own party. The 
gentlemen above mentioned had joined him at Suez, 
and had accompanied him to Egypt. His Excel- 
lency used to sit in a comer, and Dwarkanath and 
his friends in a semi-circle before him •• Dwarkanath's 
knowledge of the Persian language enabled him to 
converse with the Viceroy directly.; but conversa- 
tion with the others was carried on through the 
medium of Mr. Tibalde and a Turkish interpreter. 


One of the chief topics of conversation was the 
laying; out of a railway through the desert. Egypt 
had^aot been then Europeanised, or rather Frenchi- 
fied ; Sir P. da Leaseps’ triumph of engineering 
skill had hot been achieved. The new sea had 
not to receive the waters of the Rod 

Sea. bad not fraternised with 
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an oasis in the desert. The meeting of the waters 
undertaken unsuccessfully by the Pharoahs and the 
Ptolemies was not even dreamt of. What then was 
immediately desiderated was, not the opening of 
the Suez Canal, but a railway through the desert. 
It was therefore natural that Dwarkanath and his 
friends should earnestly and repeatedly urge on His 
Excellency the necessity and importance of the rail- 
way. The Khedive expressed his perfect appreciation 
of the benefits of the measure suggested to him, and 
promised to carry it out with the least practicable 
delay. He in his turn asked his visitors several ques- 
tions, and always entertained them with coffee served 
in golden cups. He was sometimes very funny, and 
evinced a keen sense of humour. On being told 
that Mr. Bell had been attacked and obliged to fight 
in China, he laughed and said that he could not 
understand how a person of such short stature could 
fight, forgetting that Napoleon and some of the 
greatest warriors were short men. Referring to the 
long nose of Mr. Safe, the private secretary, His 
Excellency observed that he ought to be a clever man, 
an opinion in which llis Excellency was not mis- 
taken. Dwarkanath visited, not only the old palace, 
but the bathing, reservoirs abounding therein and 
frequented by the zenanah. 

At Malta, Dwarkanath had to undergo quarantine 
for a fortnight. The Governor, and Sm L. Curtis, 
the admiral, placed at his disposal a steamer for 
Naples ; and as the Aigle , commanded by Lord Cla* 
rence Paget, was to be taken in tow, he hecame the 
invited guest of his lordship. His private secret 
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tary and Dr, Raleigh remained in the steamer. The 
original intention was to stop at Messina, bui it was 
given up. On arrival at Naples a royal saluto was 
fired, which w r as the fir-i experience Dwarkanath 
acquired of tlie firing n cannon on hoard ship. Dwar- 
kanath and part} were put up at the Victoria Hotel 
in .Maple* . He called at the English Embassy, and the 
ambassador. Sir William Temple, presented him to 
the King, who conversed with him in fluent English. 

Dwarkanath ascended Mount Vesuvius as far as 
the Hermitage, and very much enjoyed the lacliry- 
mi Christi. Dr. Raleigh, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Safe 
proceeded up the volcano, and the whole party re- 
turned to Naples delighted, but very much tired. 

His route now lay through the following places, all 
of which he visited : Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Pisa, 
Genoa, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Paris. He stopped 
at Paris for a fortnight, during which period he was a 
frequent guest of Louis Philippe. His Majesty was 
quite charmed with the oriental zemindar, and was 
pleased to accord him a courteous and even a cordial 
reception. Dwarkanath visited Versailles on a ffite 
day, when the scene presented by hundreds of foun- 
tains playing iu the midst of a forest of flowers is 
described to us by an eye-witness as magnificent. 
There was an amusing incident on thi$ occasion . The 
Crowds of people from the country who had come to 
witness the fSte were all eager to know who the dis- 
tinguished individual was whom their King had de- 
lighted to honor. Monsi§ur Fuett, the secretary to 

by the fun 
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the King of the Celestial Empire. On receiving tUjjjf 
information, the people cried “Mon Dieu/ 1 
expressed themselves thankful they had seen such fca 
exalted personage in that part of the world. 

Dwarkanath arrived in London on the 24th June 
1845. He was received at the railway* terminus by 
Major Henderson, Longueville Clarke, a*:4 oth^r 
Indian friends. He took up hisquarters at St. 

Hotel, Albemarl e-street, Piccadilly. So soon as be wit 
settled, he made arrangements for the education and 
training of his son and nephew, who had accompanied^ 
him. He placed Nogendronath under the chargiai 
ofDr. Drummond, and had Nobin Chunder appoitftijl* 
as an assistant in the firm of Robert Michael 8c 
agents to Carr, Tagore & Co. A few days after Ins 
arrival in London, he lmd the gratification of witness- 
ing the ceremony of the prorogation of Parliament by 
the Queen in person. He, his son, and his nephew were 
on that occasion accommodated in the 44 distinguished 
strangers* gallery.” He was just in time to be present 
at the Queen’s Drawing-room. Her Majesty received 
him very graciously, and requested him to stand 
behind her chair, an honor accorded only to a privi- 
leged few. Dwarkanath appreciated it the more 
as he had been told before leaving India that he 
must not expect to be received with the same excep- 
tional distinction as on his first visit. 


Dwarkanath having brought several *vali 
sents for the Queen, intimation of the 
sent to .Her Majesty through Lady Jocelyn, la^ ef 
the tad-chamber. Her Majesty accepted 
Chinese grotesque ornaments andi Delhi < 
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lets and bracelets. Prince Albert accepted from 
Dwarkanath a beautiful shawl cliogah. 

Dwarkanath received a special invitation to Buck- 
ingham Palace. He met several of the lvoyal 
guests then lodged at the palace. It was on this 
occasion that the miniature portraits which Her 
Majesty had during her first vi»it so kindly pro- 
mised to present him with were handed to him, with 
the following autograph * 

To DWAUKANATH TAGORE, 

* itii best regnrdb 
from 

V iOTOlUA R. 

ALBERT. 

Buckingham Palace, July 8, 1845. 


On his return from the palace to the hotel, he 
roused up his private secretary, and requested him 
to jot down the words as nearly as could 
be recollected of this memorable interview, and 
•he laid very great stress on this point, as very 
few individuals beyond Royalty had ever received 


such marks of condescension from Her Majesty. 

Whenever Dwarkanath was not engaged to dine 
out» hi8 great pleasure was to have his friends about 
him at dinner. At one of these little parties, die 


fallowing literary celebrities were present as his 
guests: Count D’Orsay, Charles Dickens, William 
$&«fcsray, Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, and J. 
^Ijaybew. The dinner was originally intended for the 
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to come, but the invitations were confined to the above 1 - 
mentioned gentlemen. During dinner the conversa- 
tion sparkled with Vu. of the highest order ; Count 
D’Orsay, Frenchman as he was, had so complete a mas- 
tery of English that he was quite as ready at repar- 
tee as Douglas Jerrold himself. Dickens sat at the foot 
of the table next Mr. Safe, and was so silent that 
his fellOW-anthont remarked it and poked their fun 
at him. Douglas Jerrold chaffed him by declaring 
that his reticence must be attributed to r. ! verse cri 
tivistn on some of his works. Tins drew him out 
into a most animated disco, -se This gathering of 
tln-v'* , v an unusu.-JK militant affair; the guests 
as fully appreciated the heartiness of the host as the 
latte; enjoyed the society of the former. 

At about this time Dwarkanatlt put himself in 
communication with Joseph Haro, with a view to 
obtain materials for a Iriography of his brother 
David Hare, the apostle of Native education in 
India. It is a thousand pities that Dwarkanath 
did hot live to execute the task. 

In the autumn of 1845, Dwarkenath paid a 
visit to Ireland. lie was accompanied bv Captain 
Andrew Henderson. He crossed over from Liver- 
pool, where he stayed one day to receive the hospi- 
tality of the Mayor. At the Mayor’s dinner, there 
were present Judge Cresswell and the chief officers 
of the 'town. On landing in Ireland, he ‘was wafted 
upon by A committee of gentlemen who bad come to 
invite him to a grand dinner to be given to Bfr. Hart- 
ley, managing director of the Peninsular and ‘Oriental 
Company. Oh tiris occasion D warkanath for the first 
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time realized the peculiarities oi dui Irish character, 
and greatly enjoye<l the excitement of t,\ ;mbiio 
dinner. He had not been long iv Dublin bofmx 
he called upon the Viceroy: he afterwards ao 'j»u 1 
His Excellency’s invitation to dinner at the Vice-regal 
Lodge, where he met the Commander-in-Chief and 
other celebrities. He then commenced his tour 
through Drogheda to Belfast. There his hotel was 
crowded by visitors, and there a 'urioijLS instance of 
the aptitude of the Irish character for fun occurred. 
Mr, Hartley, seeing a friend most anxious to he 
introduced to Dwarkanath, told him that, on being- 
saluted, he must fall on his knees and kiss the priuce’s 
hand (for Dwarkanath was :Jwa\s styled prince in 
Europe.) Sir Emerson Teiment invited him to his 
house, and caused a steamer, with the band of the 
Cameronians on board, to steam down the Lough and 
harbour of Bel fast for the accommodation of his guests. 
Dwarkanath went over the principal linen manu- 
factories of Mr. Dickson, -ft* t wards member of 
Parliament One of the greatest attractions to him 
in Ireland was the large telescope of Lord Boa se. 
Ilis reception by this nobler van was oordjal ; not 
only did His Lordship exhibit the working ,pf this 
great work, hut he explained to him the whole py&pem 
of adj usfcing the lens. His ro u te now lay sou^hwm?da 
to Cork, thence to Kiljarney, then to ifce r^ideuoeof 
Daniel O’Qwtuiell., In qqmpany with 
visited the Lakes of Killawy and othfir lions. jjfefc 
O'Connell he u^d to £*cbaftge ide a s onj^plhif^ 
questions, but he never sympathised with #e px- 
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of the Union nnd the regeneration of Ireland. His 
with the celebrated Father Matthew was a 
great even 4 ; It occurred after service at a Roman 
' auioiic church where he had gone, and the friend- 
ship then struck was mutual and sincere. There 
were many jokes about taking the pledge. They 
ended by a gift of a medal, and receiving a promise 
from Father Matthew to have liis portrait taken, 
which was done by a well-known Irish painter, 
Mr. Leslv. 

Dwarkanath had the advantage of discussing 
with the present Prime Minister a subject deep- 
ly interesting to his country. It happened that 
Mr. Gladstone called on him one evening to remind 
him of his engagement to a dinner. Mr. Gladstone 
said he was very much hurried and could not stay, 
hut somehow or other the conversation was pro- 
longed for an hour. The subject of it was the ad- 
mission of Natives to Parliament. Dwarkanath 
declared that he saw no valid reason why a Hindu, if 
otherwise qualified, should, on the score of difference 
in religion, he excluded from the British Legislature. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that the reason for exclusion 
was, as had been laid down, religion. It was 
because a man was a non-Christian that I16 was 
unable to take the oaths and seat even if he should 
be elected. He added that want of belief in the 
founder of Christianity as the Son of God was enough 
to debar a man from assuming or calling himself a 
Christian* Dwarkanath contended that a Hindu 
who confned his belief to a Supreme Being had 
an equal right, to election to Parliament as a 
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believer in the God-head of Christ, hut the con- 
tention did not lead to the conviction of either 
party. 

At the end of June his health began to fail. On 
the 30th of that month, lie went to a dinner party, 
the last he went to, at the Duchess of Inverness's, but 
during dinner he felt a sharp attack of ague which 
quite prostrated him. Both the hostess and several 
of her lady guests took off their shawls and covered 
him with them, expressing their most sincere sym- 
pathy with his distress. 

Since that period he kept to his room. Dr. 
Martin, who attended him, ordered him change of 
air. He went to Worthing, a watering place, but 
lie did not benefit by the change. He returned to 
London, and Dr, Martin, Dr. Bright, and Dr. 
Chambers now attended him. He was suffering 
from remittent fever, to which he at last succumbed, 
lie died in the fifty -second year of his age, on 
Saturday, the 1st August 1840. It was suspected 
that organic disease of the lungs and viscera had 
prevailed, but it was not so, as the post mortem 
examination showed a healthy state of all the im- 
portant organs. 

The funeral of Dwarkanath was a matter of 
considerable anxiety with his friends. It was be- 
lieved that a will had been executed, and Major 
Henderson, his partner m tbe Calcnffcaboose, named 
an executor. But the Major could not. take upon 
bimself to decide aboutthe disposal of the a 

Hindu gentleman urhose ancestors hid heeir Surat* 

Ram Mm Bay will 
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buried in England, but it was believed that that 
reformer was more of a Unitarian than a Hindu in 
religion. His son and nephew were both young, and 
their desire was to do what was right; and it was 
decided therefore that lie should be buried at Kensal 
Green Cemetery, without the intervention of a clergy- 
man : there were offers to read the service, but none 
was read — it was a simple act of lowering down of 
the coffin amidst the unfeigned sorrow of the by- 
standers. 

llis remains were interred on the 5th August in 
an unconso crated portion of the cemetery at Kensal 
Green. The funeral was attended by his son and 
nephew and the following gentlemen: Sir Edward 
Rvan, Major Henderson, General Ventura, Dr. H. H. 
Goodeve, Dr. Raleigh, Mr. William Prinsep, Mr. R. 
Roberts, Mr. Plowden, Mohun Lall, and the medical 
students who were being educated in England at 
his expense. The funeral was also attended by 
four Royal carriages, and the equipages Of many of 
the nobility. It is curious to notice that Dwarka- 
nath expired during the great storm which passed 
over London on the 7th August, and he was bu- 
ried while a tempest of equal violence was raging. 

On the lid of the coffin there were two silver plates, 
the one bearing the style and title of the deceased 
in the vernacular language, and on the other there 
was a translation of the same in English :-«* 

Baboo Dwakkanath Tagore, Zemindar, 

Died, 1st August 1846, Aged 51 Years, 

This melancholy event cast a gloom over the 
large circle of t he friends and admirers of the 
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lamented deceased. The highest personages in the 
land conveyed their condolence, either personally or 
by writing, to bis youngest son and representative in 
England. Suffice it to produce the following letter 
from the Puchess of Somerset j — 

Park Lank, 

2nd August, 1846. 

My dear Nogendro,— I cannot tell you how I fed for you 
and all your family under this most heavy bereavement. May ijod 
support and comfort you and ycurs. I trust your health may not 
suffer from so much anxiety and constant fatigue. The Duke and 
I feel deeply this sad blow, and I feel as if indeed I had lost a very 
near and dear frieud, and I am very very unhappy. But I will not 
intrude upon you at this time ; only believe how anxiously wo feel 
for you, and do tell me if in anything I con be of the smallest com* 
fort or use to you, you have only to command my poor services. 
Accept of our heartfelt sympathy and our most kind remem- 
brances, and believe me, always, 

My dear Nogendro, 

Your very siuoero and anxious friend, 

(Sd.) M. Somerset. 

Iii Announcing the death of Dwarkanath Tagore, 
the Morning Herald of August 15th observed as fol- 
lows:— 

Dwarkanath Tagore had made a great atop in advance ; lie 
had dome more good than if be had addressed to bis country- 
men a score of volumes full of profound philosophical reflections. 

M *Tis ia the advance of individual minds, 

That the allow crowd should ftotad their expectation 
. Mm i mtimm £*' " 

WaUtay* in its had* till wav* 

0f ^11 ifofr Mal^udlnaaa mass ext en d s 

Hwwtote. mm totpuJutM,' . 

tl*. i tttweteOi them, ‘ 

mrr¥ « •*•>. ■ 

jk%ek ff “•< 
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Lines, such as these, might well be inscribed upon Dwarka- 
nath Tagore’s tomb. He has made an advance j the one wave 

before its fellows ; and the rest must in due course follow. 

* 

The London Times said : 

The claim that this illustrious personage has on the presen! 
generation is for bis unbounded' philantlirophy. No reference tc 
creed stayed his purse in the cause of charity or the advancement 
of education in the promotion of colleges, whether for Native oi 
Christian, and bis name will bo proudly associated with all th( 
noble institutions nourishing in Calcutta. lie had au extraordi- 
nary power of self-control, far beyond those participating in his 
own religion, to illustrate -which Jt will suffice to instance his 
devoted encouragement to surgery. When the college for Hindu 
youths for the study of auntomy was opened, Dwarkanath was 
personally present, and witnessed the dissection of a subject — an 
abhorrence of the gravest nature in the eyes of the bigot portion 
of India— and heroically Suppressed the sickness of heart amt bod y 
he instinctively felt, for no other motive than that he conceived 
he was furthering the advancement of science, and doing a duty 
to mankind. He went -through the ordeal with an unflinching 
nerve which had its 'weight with those of his own particular 
religion who were there on tire occasion. 

When the news of the death of Dwarkanath 
reached Calcutta, a universal feeling of regret per 
vaded the European and Native community. In ordei 
to give expression to that feeling, and to commemo- 
rate his memory, a public meeting wa3 held at the 
Town Hall on the 2ud December 1846. Sir John 
Peter Grant, the popular Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court, presided on fcheoccawbn 1 raid bore his 
eloquent testimony to the private arid public worth 
of the lamented Dwarkanathi He said u h# had known 
him for a long series of years, and truly might he 
say he knew no man who possessed in a higher 
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degree the excellence of a good man. He could 
speak with feelings of sincere friendship and most 
sincere regret at Dwarkanath Tagore's having been 
called away from amongst us in the midst of his 
honorable career of usefulness, while so actively 
instrumental in doing good, not only to his country- 
men at large, but also to the Government to whom is 
entrusted the sovereignty of this country. He could 
confidently say that no man was better qualified 
than Dwarkanath Tagore to do away with the many 
discrepancies of feeling existing between Natives and 
Europeans.” 

A full report of the proceedings of this meeting 
will be found in the Appendix. 

Thus passed’ away a master-spirit, a man who 
had imparted an unprecedented impetus to the cause 
of progress — a man who had left his mark on the 
history of his country, and whose memory history 
would not willingly let die. It is said that it is not 
the individual who makes revolutionary social and 
political changes, but that they are made by the 
progress of the age, and that he appears when the 
hour for him is come. If the hour makes the man, 

I believe the man brings about the hour. There is, 
however, no doubt that the individual who realises 
such changes must have in him the stuff of the 
statesman and the reformer, and should be honored 
as an age#* raised up £rov$e|^ for the good of 
mankind* iWerkanath i&preaenftd the progress of 
his time, at^helpefito give farmland shape to jthe 
wants of We age. * 

me Hindtt in hie gen&Mion, 

r.v KIT. 1 :;.' ”!•; ' ‘ 16 • • 
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and occupied an exceptional position in the Eu- 
ropean as well as the Native community. He 
was not only a man in a million. He was a myriad- 
minded man grappling with different difficulties, 
grasping and mastering different subjects, and 
distinguishing himself in different phases in life. We 
have seen how he succeeded as a law agent, as a 
sheristadar, as a merchant, and as a zemindar. We 
have seen how he made friends all along the path 
of life, and how lie won the honor and regard, the 
esteem and love of men of different classes and 
pursuits with whom he was brought into contact. 
The politician and the divine, the philanthropist and 
the man of the world, the savant and the merchant, 
all loved to know him. One of the sources of 
his social spell was, no doubt, his power of 
talking over people to his side ; for George Stephen 
said once to Sir Robert Peel : 44 Why, of all the pow- 
ers above and under the earth, there seems no power 
so great as the gift of the gab.” It was in a great 
degree owing to the art possessed by him which 
Voltaire calls the art of pleasing, 44 Le grand art 
de plaire, ” which enabled him to watch and scan 
the countenance, and note its action and speak the 
right word at the right time. His mastery of this 
marvellous art rendered him an object of unusual 
attraction. He could make a dull man interesting, 
a dry man piquant, a reti<»nt man ehgtty, a blasS 
man animated, and a battered and effete man reju- 
venescent. But the chief ingred^nt of his attraction 
with his fellow-beings was, it cannot be too often re- 
peated, his deep sympathy &nd love for them. It was 
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this which constituted the most conspicuous trait in 
his character, and the secret of his influence. Of this 
trait his whole life was a signal illustration. In truth, 
few men possessed a fulier humanity and a higher 
faculty of helping and sympathizing with his fellow- 
men. 

In politics, Dwarkanath was at once loyal and 
liberal. 

The cardinal doctrines of his political creed were, 
justice for India and loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment. While he believed, and, as we have seen, 
declared on more than dne occasion, that we should 
be thankful that the interests of the country are 
confided to the keeping of the British Government, 
he was fully aware of its radical defects, and of the 
necessity of improving it. The establishment of the 
Landholders' Society shows that he was one of the 
first natives who understood and appreciated consti- 
tutional agitation. The active pari; he took in the 
emancipation of the press, and the promotion of 
steam communication, evinced his appreciation of 
the imposition of salutary checks upon Govern- 
ment, and the necessity of bringing enlightened 
public opinion4o bear on the actipn of our rulers. 
The zealous interest he took in the public meetings and 
in public questions proved him to be a man of inde- 
pendent llought, of unbiassed judgment, and of 
strong convictions. . * 

In religioii, Dwarkanift v^ early training** 
Tantric, not fmt ff the Vauhmwa type: 
but be - lie pfejudices of the nursery. 

Thanks to l^ iisflociati^ with Ram Mohan Boy, 
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William Adams, and other advanced spirits, he threw 
off the shackles of superstition, and became a theist. 
lie was a believer in one true and living God, and in 
the immortality of the soul.* 

He was a prayerful man, and believed in the 
efficacy of prayer, ile said his prayers every 
morning after his bath, and he died with a prayer 
on his lips. 

But Dwarkanath was not a perfect man, and I do 
not purpose to paint him as perfection. He had 
faults, as who has not ? His was not “ the pure 
severity of perfect light.” Dwarkanath was intensely 
of the social type, and delighted in society and in 
the pleasures thereof. He was in fact the favorite, 
but not the spoilt child of society, and as such was sur- 
rounded bylenrpCTons! ~ T£ may be that these tempt- 
ations were not wrestled down as they ought to 
have been; he wanted the capacity to conquer 
them. Without pleading for his infirmities, I would 
have it remembered that the rich and the highly 
placed are as much liable to temptation as the poor. 

His was naturally a noble heart, but it was some- 
what darkened by the shadow of the ambition and 

* ToJUnoo KisaoHY Cuand Mittra. 

My dear Sjr, — My brother was a Vaishnava in the early part 
ol his life. But he whs always liberal in his viewt^ far as reM- 
giou is concerned. 'Xfter his acquaintance with Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy, his religion underwent a change, and so far£mi my observ- 
ation goes, he became a deigt in the strict sense* of the ancient 
Hindu religion. He believed in one God and in fuftirity. 

Tours, &c n * 

^ Roman auth Tagoix. 
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worldly strife and grandeur which u he had accepted 
as part of his life/’ 

But with all his faults he was the type of an ex- 
traordinary man, who joined to strength and energy of 
character deep sympathy with all classes of men. It 
was by that character, and the possession of sonic of 
the greatest qualities allotted to man, that he achieved 
# tlie highest position attainable by a Hindu in the 
present regime, and succeeded in advancing his 
country in the path of progress. The intellect of 
Dwarkanath was not of the highest order, or 
received the largest measure of cultivation. He 
was not a profound thinker or lover of the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy like his friend and collaborateur 
Ram Mohun Roy. Indeed, the two men were destined 
to pl&y a different r61e in life. Dwarkanath, receiving 
hearty welcome in the Courts of England and the 
Continent, and winning golden opinions from the 
European world, was a different character from 
Ram Mohun I$oy arguing the divinity and deity of 
Christ with Dr. Carpenter, and the deontological 
doctrine of the maximization of pleasure and mini- 
mization of pain with Bentham. But he was perhaps 
something better than a mere speculative theorist 
or philosophy reformer. He was,*as a friemfof his 
desc^bcd||m in one of the London papery “ a sound 
practical min, ever in advance of his C#*ntiymeu, ever 
teaching them byexamplg whet it became them to do/* 
“Thfe question Which lifeasjcs of us,” says Lord 
Stanley toihe st^Ma of the Glasgow tfmyewity, 
*fe<£ot but whs* can y$t do# 

Measured f this standard, and judged the 
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light of the age he lived in* and not by that 
of the present, Dwarkanath claims a high place 
in the history of this country. In the muster- 
roll of those who have benefited and raised India, 
a conspicuous place must be assigned to him. 

Many of the social and political reforms which 
Dwarkanath tried to bring about, have been consum- 
mated since he has passed away. The old times # 
are changed. The old days are gone. The old 
ideas are exploded. The old watchwords are lost. 
The old landmarks are swept away. 

Thirty years of education have brought to us “a 
higher height, a deeper deep.” 

While a Ram Mohun Roy, with all his moral cour- 
age, did not dare to eat and drink with the Euro- 
peans, an unfledged B. A. now thinks it the thing to 
imbibe champagne at a Bishop’s reception. But is the 
said B. A. therefore a greater social reformer than a 
ltam Mohun Roy or a Dwarkanath Tagore ? Yes; in 
the same sense that Macaulay tells us that the school- 
boy of the present day is a greater astronomer, 
because he knows more of the truths of astronomy and 
the other physical sciences than those great men who 
first thought out those truths. It must be remem- 
bered that Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarkanath were; 
the pioneers of the progress that is now going eg 
around us. Their career was the seed-time for the 
harvest which is ripening, and. which posterity will 
reap. It was the time when there, were laid* the 
foundations on which a goodly superstructure is 
now being upreared. It was the time for planting Ae 
germs of that national life which is now developing & 
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self. It was the time when social and moral agencies 
commenced to operate imperceptibly but infallibly 
for the improvement and elevation of the condition of 
this country, even as islands and continents are up- 
heaved slowly but surely by the subterranean forces 
in never-ceasing action. 

The changes which are now passing around 
us, and also those which are looming at no great 
distance, are all beneficial. When you find the 
advanced section of the community throwing off the 
fetters of ignorance and superstition, asserting their 
rights, and vindicating their position, then you may 
be sure you have a people of whom you can con- 
fidently predict that the course before them is 
an onward course. Should education progress, as 
it is now progressing — I mean the high education of 
the upper-middle and the middle classes, constituting 
the sinews and muscles of the country, and not 
merely the elementary education of the lower orders— 
should the noble and elevated ideas bom of that 
education continue to mould the mind of the rising 


generation, and bear fruits in literature, society, and 
religion; should the spirit of enquiry, which is now 
abroad! continue to embrace the region of religion 
and politics; should the growing belief in higher 
ittngps prove a living power instead of a dead petri- 
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as Dwarkauatli. Let/ them unite together and put 
their hand to the plough. “Let them not look back 
irresolute until they have done their s}$pre of the 
work, and won immortal honor for themselves and 
happiness for their countrymen.” 

“ Progress is the law of life ; man’s self is not yet man, 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness here and there. A towering mind 
Overlooks its prostrate fellows ; when the 
Host is out at once to the despair of night ; 

When ail mankind is alike perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers — then, not till then, 

I say, begins mau’s genial infancy 1” 
















